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ABSTRACT 


An  exploratory  program  was  conducted  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  fracture  mechanics  technology  in 
two  areas  of  practical  interest:  (l)  situations  of  crack  instability 
under  combined  crack-tip  loading  conditions,  (2)  characterization  of 
the  fracture  behavior  to  low-to-intermediate  strength  materials. 

In  the  area  of  combined  loading,  calibrations  of  the  crack-tip 
stress  intensity  factors  were  developed  for  combined  modes  I-II  and 
modes  I-III  types  of  loading.  Experimental  determinations  of  the  critical 
crack-tip  conditions  for  fracture  were  obtained  for  various  ratios  of 
Kj/K^j  and  loading  using  7178-T65I  and  707 5 -T6 51  aluminum  alloys. 

The  feasibility  of  developing  an  engineering  fracture  criteria  for  combined 
mode  loading  under  plane-strain  conditions  is  demonstrated. 

In  the  area  of  low-to-intermediate  strength  materials,  established 
fracture  mechanics  tests  for  K^c  fracture  toughness  and  fatigue  crack 
growth  rates  (da/dN  versus  AKLj. )  were  conducted  for  AISI  1020,  1045,  1144 
and  4l4o  steels  and  7039-T6  aluminum.  Existing  linear-elastic  fracture 
mechanics  technology  was  found  to  be  directly  applicable  to  all  of  the 
materials,  except  AISI  1020  steel,  for  the  temperature  range  of  0  to  75°F 
and  the  4  inch  section  size  and  metallurgical  conditions  investigated. 
Example  problems  are  provided  to  demonstrate  the  engineering  application 
of  the  technology.  Existing  elastic-plastic  analysis  were  applied  to  the 
AISI  1020  steel  test  data  which  represented  a  non  plane-strain  behavior. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  elastic-plastic  analysis  approach  has  a 
good  potential  for  developing  an  engineering  fracture  criteria  applicable 
to  non-plane -strain  fracture  conditions. 
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FOREWORD 


The  work  described  in  this  report  was  authorized  by  the 
Vehicular  Components  and  Materials  Laboratory,  U.S.  Army  Tank  Automotive 
Command,  Warren,  Michigan  under  Contract  No.  DAAE  07-67-C-4021 ,  Department 
of  the  Army,  Project  No.  1G024401A105 .  This  project  is  a  portion  of  an 
overall  program  to  affect  more  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of 
materials,  and  to  minimize  brittle  failure  potential  in  the  use  of  these 
materials. 

In  this  program  the  work  was  conducted  simultaneously  in  two 
independent  phases.  Phase  I  is  concerned  with  crack  instability  for 
conditions  of  combined  loading  under  linear-elastic  conditions.  Phase  II 
involves  an  investigation  of  the  applicability  of  the  current  linear- 
elastic  fracture  mechanics  technology  to  low-to-intermediate  strength 
metals.  W.  K.  Wilson  was  the  principal  investigator  for  Phase  I  and 
W.  G.  Clark,  Jr.  was  principal  investigator  for  Phase  II.  Technical 
coordination  and  program  management  was  the  responsibility  of  E.  T.  Wessel. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  body  of  this  report  has 
been  divided  into  two  independent  sections  dealing  with  the  two  phases 
of  activity,  Phase  I  (Section  6)  and  Phase  II  (Section  7).  Each  of  these 
sections  is  essentially  a  self-contained  unit.  The  preceding  sections 
involve  a  general  description  of  the  overall  program.  This  method  of 
presentation  is  intended  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  reader  to  focus 
his  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  report  which  is  of  particular 
interest  to  him. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  the  sponsor  of  this  program  for 
having  made  this  research  possible,  and  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Vehicular  Components  and  Materials  Laboratory,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Kropf, 

V.  H.  Pagano  and  A.  Rofe,  who  served  as  technical  contacts  during  the 
course  of  this  work.  Appreciation  is  also  expressed  to  the  authors' 
associates  who  contributed  to  various  portions  of  this  program;  namely 
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Messrs.  L.  J.  Ceschini,  A.  J.  Bush,  L.  M.  Piraja,  R.  B.  Stouffer, 

J.  A.  Fratangelo,  J.  Malley,  and  T.  Clements  of  the  Materials  Testing 
and  Evaluation  Laboratory,  and  Messrs.  R.  R.  Hovan  and  W.  H.  Pryle 
of  the  Mechanics  Department.  The  valuable  comments  and  suggestions 
of  P.  R.  Toolin,  E.  A.  Davis,  and  members  of  the  Analytic  Mechanics 
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Section  1 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  rapid  advancements 

in  the  development  and  application  of  linear-elastic  (plane-strain) 

(1-3) 

fracture  mechanics  technology.  Originally  much  of  the  work  on 

this  technology  was  focused  on  the  relatively  brittle,  high-strength 
materials.  '  As  a  result  of  this  work  it  has  now  been  generally 
accepted  that  the  technology,  when  properly  employed,  can  be  a  useful 
engineering  tool  for  the  prevention  of  brittle  failures  in  high- 
strength  metals. 

However,  the  usefulness  of  the  technology  is  limited  to  those 
loading,  defect  and  geometry  conditions  for  which  appropriate  fracture 
mechanics  expressions  have  been  developed,  and  to  those  materials  which 
are  sufficiently  brittle  in  the  section  sizes  of  practical  interest  to 
fracture  under  essentially  plane-strain  conditions. 

To  broaden  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  fracture  mechanics 
technology,  a  program  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
developing  modifications  and  extending  the  technology  in  two  areas ; 
namely,  Phase  I,  crack  tip  instability  and  appropriate  expressions  for 
combined  or  mixed-mode  loading,  and  Phase  II,  application  of  linear- 
elastic  fracture  mechanics  testing  techniques  and  technology  to  the 
lower  and  intermediate  strength  materials.  Both  of  these  areas  of 
investigation  are  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  making  more  practical 
use  of  the  technology. 

Real  defects  in  real  structures  are  often  subjected  to 
combined  loading  conditions  such  that  the  mode  of  crack  surface  dis¬ 
placements  become  more  complex  than  the  simple  displacement  modes  for 
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which  stress-intensity  solutions  and  experimental  verification  currently 
exist.  Hence,  solutions  and  associated  experimental  data  for  mixed 
mode  conditions  are  necessary  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  more  practical  situations. 

Many  structures  made  of  low-to-intermediate  strength  materials 
are  known  to  be  subject  to  brittle  failure.  While  most  of  the  current 
experience  with  linear-elastic  fracture  mechanics  technology  has  been 
confined  to  the  higher-strength  materials,  there  are  no  obvious  tech¬ 
nical  reasons  why  the  technology  would  not  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  lower  strength  materials  when  employed  in  structures  having 
sufficient  thickness  and  other  restraints  to  provide  essentially  plane- 
strain  conditions . It  has  been  recently  demonstrated  that  the 

technology  could  be  applied  to  very  heavy  sections  of  intermediate 
(8  9) 

strength  steels.  ’  Thus  in  an  attempt  to  further  broaden  the  range 
of  materials  for  which  the  technology  may  be  applicable,  established 
plane-strain  testing  techniques  were  applied  to  several  common  structural 
materials  of  low-to-intermediate  strengths  and  the  results  were  analyzed 
using  existing  linear-elastic  and  elastic-plastic  fracture  mechanics 
technology. 

In  Phase  I,  both  analytical  and  experimental  studies  of 
various  combined  mode  crack-tip  loading  conditions  were  conducted  using 
aluminum  alloys  7178-T651  and  7075-T651.  In  the  area  of  low-to-intermediate 
strength  materials,  plane-strain  fracture  toughness  and  sub-critical 
crack  growth  rate  tests  were  conducted  on  AISI  1020,  1144,  1045  and 
4140  steels,  and  7039T6  aluminum  alloys.  This  report  describes  the 
work  conducted  and  results  obtained  in  each  of  the  above  areas  of 
investigation  which  are  directed  toward  extending  the  practical  use¬ 
fulness  of  fracture  mechanics  technology. 
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Section  2 


OBJECT 


The  overall  objective  of  the  program  was  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  extending  the  practical  usefulness  of  fracture  mechanics 
technology  in  the  following  areas : 

1.  Plane-strain  crack  instability  under  combined  or  mixed 
mode  loading  conditions. 

2.  Applicability  of  linear-elastic  (plane-strain)  technology 
to  low-to-intermediate  strength  materials  in  moderately 
thick  sections. 

Each  of  these  two  major  objectives  have  associated  sub-objectives  as 
follows : 

Phase  I  Combined  Loading 

1.  Review  available  analytical  solutions  and  experimental 
data. 

2.  Design  and  develop  appropriate  test  specimens,  and 
associated  analytical  solutions  for  the  stress  intensity 
factors,  for  studying  the  effects  of  combined  modes  of 
crack-tip  loading  on  fracture  behavior. 

3.  Experimentally  study  fracture  behavior  under  combined 
modes  of  crack-tip  loading. 

4.  Evaluate  the  practical  potential  of  any  future  work, 
and  if  applicable,  develop  an  appropriate  program  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  applying  the  technology  to 
practical  situations. 
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Phase  II  Low-to-Intermediate  Strength  Metals 

1.  Conduct  plane-strain  (linear-elastic)  types  of  fracture 
mechanics  tests  (both  fracture  toughness  and  crack 
growth  rate)  using  established  procedures  and  several 
commonly  employed  low-to-intermediate  strength  materials. 

2.  Analyze  the  test  results  using  established  linear-elastic 
procedures. 

3.  For  those  results  which  indicate  a  non  plane-strain 
behavior,  analyze  the  data  using  any  available  analytic 
elastic-plastic  crack-tip  solutions. 

4.  Evaluate  the  potential  of  developing  an  elastic-plastic 
fracture  criteria,  and  if  applicable,  develop  an 
appropriate  program  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
providing  an  engineering  fracture  criteria  for  a  non 
plane-strain  (elastic-plastic)  type  of  brittle  fracture. 
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Section  3 


SUMMARY 


3. 1  General 

In  order  to  broaden  the  practical  usefulness  of  fracture 
mechanics  technology, exploratory  investigations  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  technology  to  (l)  situations 
of  crack  instability  under  combined  mode  crack- tip  loading  conditions, 
and  (2)  characterizing  the  fracture  behavior  of  low-to-intermediate  strength 
materials  to  determine  the  applicability  of  linear-elastic  fracture 
mechanics  technology  to  this  class  of  materials. 

3.2  Phase  I.  Combined  Loading 


Stress  intensity  calibration  curves  (K  expressions)  were 
developed  for  combined  modes  I-II,  and  modes  I-III,  types  of  loading 
situations.  The  respective  geometries  were  a  center  slant  cracked  plate 
subjected  to  tension  loading,  and  circumferentially  notched  cracked  round 
bar  subjected  to  combined  tension  (mode  I)  and  torsional  (mode  III) 
loading. 

Fracture  toughness  tests  to  determine  combined  mode  crack 
instability  conditions  for  various  degrees  of  combined  loading  were 
conducted  using  these  two  geometries.  In  the  center  slant  cracked  plate 
various  degrees  of  combined  mode  I-II  were  achieved  by  varying  the 


orientation  of  the  center  crack  with  respect  to  the  uniform  stress  field. 
Hence  a  wide  range  of  K^/K^  ratios  were  investigated.  Aluminum  alloy 
7178~T651  was  used  for  these  tests.  The  resulting  data  reported  in  a  KL^ 
versus  KL^  plot  indicated  an  initial  gradual  increase  in  as  the 
Kj.jc  component  was  increased  and  then  a  rapid  decline  as  the  pure  mode  II 
condition  was  approached.  The  plane-strain  pure  mode  I  fracture  toughness 
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was  18  ksi  \/in.  The  pure  mode  II  value  could  not  be  determined.  An 
analysis  of  the  data  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  nominal  stress  at 
fracture  to  the  yield  strength,  and  the  appearance  of  the  load-deflection 
records,  indicated  that  crack  instability  occurred  under  conditions  of 
plane-strain  for  all  ratios  investigated.  The  fracture  surfaces 

were  essentially  flat  and  the  direction  of  fracture  propagation  was 
approximately  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  uniform  stress  field.  This 
observation  suggests  that  once  an  instability  had  occurred  under  combined 
mode  I-II  conditions,  the  resulting  propagation  was  controlled  by  mode  I. 
The  experiments  provided  apparent  plane-strain  KL^-KLj.^  crack  instability 
(critical)  conditions  for  the  7178-T65I  aluminum  alloy  studied. 

A  complete  range  of  K^/Kl^  conditions  were  investigated  in 
7075 “T6 51  aluminum  using  the  circumferentially  notched  round  bar  by  varying 
the  relative  amounts  of  tension  and  torsional  loads  applied.  In  a  Kj_c 
versus  type  of  plot,  KLj-c  is  essentially  constant  as  the  mode  III 

component  increases.  When  the  mode  III  component  became  appreciable  a 
rapid  drop  in  K^c  was  observed.  The  relative  values  for  pure  mode  I 
and  mode  III  were  30  ksi  -Jin  and  25  ksi  \Tin  respectively.  Eased  on  an 
analysis  of  the  load-deflection  records  and  the  fracture  appearance  for 
the  specimens  tested  at  various  Kj/Kjjj  ratios,  it  appears  that  the 
instability  values  obtained  at  ratios  less  than  about  0>9  do 

not  represent  plane-strain  conditions.  As  the  Kj/KL^  ratio  decreased 
progressively  more  non-linearity  appeared  in  the  load-deflection  records 
with  corresponding  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  surfaces. 

This  is  indicative  of  a  non  plane-strain  behavior  (excessive  plasticity 
prior  to  fracture).  Hence,  the  results  obtained  for  most  of  the  K^/K^ 
ratios  are  not  entirely  geometry  independent  (plane-strain)  toughness 
values.  Larger  specimens  will  be  required  to  obtain  plane-strain 
conditions . 


A  boundary  collocation  procedure  was  used  to  obtain  the 
stress  intensity  calibration  curve  for  the  center  slant  crack  specimens. 
The  stress  intensity  calibration  curve  for  the  mode  III  component  of  the 
circumferentially  cracked  round  bar  specimen  was  determined  by  a  finite 
element  method.  Also  a  slatn  edge  cracked  plate  geometry  was  analyzed 
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as  a  possible  candidate  for  a  combined  mode  I-II  test  specimen  by  use 
of  a  boundary  collocation  method.  The  analysis  indicated  that  a  specimen 
of  this  geometry  would  not  be  practical.  Hence  no  experimental  tests 
were  conducted  using  this  geometry. 

In  view  of  the  progress  and  encouraging  results  that  were  made 
in  this  exploratory  phase  of  investigation,  it  appears  feasible  to  determine 
critical  crack  instability  conditions,  analogous  to  toughness,  for  mixed 
mode  loading  conditions.  An  appropriate  program  to  develop  such  information 
for  practical  use  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  sponsoring  agency.* 

3-3  Phase  II.  Low-to-intermediate  Strength  Metals 

In  order  to  assess  the  applicability  of  linear-elastic  fracture 
mechanics  technology  to  low-to-intermediate  strength  metals,  plane-strain 
fracture  toughness  tests  were  conducted  using  an  established  test  method 
on  4"  thick  specimens  of  AISI  1020,  1045,  1144  and  4l4o  steels,  and 
7039-T6  aluminum  alloy.  The  range  of  yield  strengths  encompassed  in  these 
materials  was  38  to  78  ksi.  For  the  particular  metallurgical  conditions 
and  thickness  investigated,  all  of  these  materials  except  AISI  1020  steel 
exhibited  a  plane -strain  fracture  behavior  within  the  temperature  range 
of  0  to  75°F.  Valid  Kj-C  fracture  toughness  values  were  determined.  Hence 
linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics  technology  is  applicable  to  these 
materials  (except  AISI  1020  steel). 

In  order  to  fully  utilize  fracture  mechanics  technology  in  cyclic 
loaded  applications,  it  is  also  necessary  to  establish  the  crack  growth 
rate  characteristics  of  the  materials  so  that  appropriate  considerations 
can  be  applied  to  the  growth  of  defects  from  a  sub-critical  to  a  critical 
size.  The  crack  growth  rate  characteristics  of  the  5  materials  cited  above 
were  determined  in  terms  of  da/dN  vs  for  a  wider  range  AKLj.  using  4" 
thick  specimens.  The  applicability  of  linear-elastic  fracture  mechanics 

*¥estinghouse  Research  Laboratories  unsolicited  proposal  No.  8M307  (Aug. 

1968)  "Development  of  Fracture  Mechanics  Technology  for  Low- to  inter¬ 
mediate  Strength  Materials  and  Combined  Loading. " 
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technology  to  these  materials  (excluding  AISI  1020  steel)  is  demonstrated 
in  example  problems  which  use  the  K^c  and  crack  growth  rate  data  generated 
in  this  investigation.  Two  different  applications  are  treated}  a  structural 
beam  member  loaded  in  bending,  and  an  internally  loaded  pressure  vessel. 

For  applications  involving  materials  (such  as  AISI  1020  steel) 
which  do  not  exhibit  a  linear-elastic  fracture  behavior  in  the  section  size, 
metallurgical  condition,  and  at  the  temperature  of  interest,  an  elastic - 
plastic  failure  criteria  must  be  developed  to  provide  quantitative  design 
information.  As  a  first  approximation  towards  determining  the  feasibility 
of  developing  an  elastic-plastic  fracture  criteria,  the  AISI  1020  steel 
test  results  were  compared  with  an  existing  finite  element  elastic-plastic 
stress-strain  analysis.  It  was  shown  that  the  elastic  plastic  analysis 
can  accurately  predict  the  displacements  in  the  1020  steel  specimen  subjected 
to  non  plane-strain  loading.  Since  the  displacements  are  directly  related 
to  the  local  crack-tip  stresses  and  strains,  which  in  turn  control  fracture, 
this  technique  has  the  potential  for  development  of  an  engineering 
criteria  for  fracture  under  non  plane-strain  (elastic-plastic)  conditions. 

An  appropriate  program  to  further  develop  this  potential,  and  ultimately 
develop  an  elastic-plastic  fracture  criteria  was  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  sponsoring  agency.* 


*Westlnghouse  Research  Laboratories  unsolicited  proposal  No.  8M307  (Aug. 
1968)  "Development  of  Fracture  Mechanics  Technology  for  Low-to- 
Intermediate  Strength  Materials  and  Combined  Loading." 
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Section  4 


CONCLUSIONS 


4.1  Phase  I.  Combined  Loading 


Specimens  and  appropriate  stress  intensity  calibration  curves 
were  developed  to  study  crack  instability  conditions  under  combined  inodes 
of  crack-tip  loading.  Experimental  determinations  were  made  of  the  critical 
conditions  for  crack  instability  under  various  K^/K^  and  Kj/Kjjj  loading 
conditions,  plane-strain  behavior,  hence  geometry  independent  values  for 
various  K^/K^  instability  conditions  are  believed  to  have  been  determined 
for  7178-T65I  aluminum.  For  most  of  the  ratios  investigated 

using  7075-T651  aluminum,  it  is  believed  that  the  test  specimens  were  too 
snail  to  provide  suitable  plane-strain,  geometry-independent  values  of 
crack  toughness.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  exploratory  investigation 
it  is  concluded  that  it  is  feasible  to  determine  critical  crack  tip  instability 
conditions,  analogous  to  fracture  toughness,  for  various  conditions  of 
combined  loading,  and  such  information,  when  properly  developed,  will  be 
of  practical  engineering  value  for  structures  involving  combined  loading. 

It  is  further  concluded  that  the  analytical  methods  that  were  developed 
to  obtain  the  stress  intensity  calibration  of  the  combined  mode  specimens 
utilized  in  this  program  are  generally  applicable  to  other  geometries  and 
other  combined  modes  of  crack  loading.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
these  conclusions  may  be  found  in  Section  6.1.4. 

4.2  phase  II.  Applicability  of  Linear-Elastic  Fracture  Mechanics 
Technology  for  Low-to-Intermediate  Strength  Metals 


Established  linear-elastic  (plane -strain)  fracture  toughness 
tests  were  conducted  on  5  low- to- intermediate  strength  materials, 

AISI  1020,  1045,  1144  and  4l4o  steels  and  a  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy.  Both 
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Kjc  fracture  toughness  and  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  (da /an  versus 
Mj)  tests  were  conducted  to  characterize  the  fracture  behavior  of  these 
5  materials  using  4  inch  thick  specimens.  Within  the  temperature  range  of  0 
to  75°F  all  of  the  materials  except  AISI  1020  steel  exhibited  plane- 
strain  behavior,  hence  valid  K^c  toughness  values  were  obtained.  The 
fatigue  crack  growth  rates  as  a  function  of  the  applied  stress -intensity 
range  (da/dN  versus  AKj)  for  all  of  the  materials  except  the  7039-T6 
aluminum  conformed  to  the  generalized  fracture  mechanics  crack  growth 
rate  law  where  da /dN  =  C  AK11.  The  aluminum  alloy  did  not  exhibit  the  usual 
linear  relationship  between  log  da/dN  and  log  AK. 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  developing  an  extension 
of  fracture  criteria  for  situations  involving  non  plane-strain  (linear- 
elastic)  behavior,  of  the  type  observed  in  the  toughness  tests  of  AISI  1020 
steel,  an  existing  elastic-plastic  stress-strain  analysis  (developed  in 
Westinghouse  programs)  was  applied  to  the  1020  steel  test  results.  Good 
agreement  was  obtained  between  the  crack  surface  displacements  that  were 
measured  experimentally  and  those  predicted  from  the  elastic-plastic 
analysis.  Hence  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  elastic-plastic  analysis  for 
developing  a  fracture  criteria  applicable  to  non  linear-elastic  behavior 
was  demonstrated. 

It  is  concluded  that  existing  linear-elastic  fracture  mechanics 
technology  is  directly  applicable  to  AISI  10^5,  llhh,  and  4l4o  steels  and 
the  7039-T6  aluminum  for  the  section  size  and  metallurgical  conditions  that 
were  investigated.  It  Is  further  believed  that  the  technology  may  be 
equally  applicable  to  other  materials  in  this  low-to-intermediate  strength 
category  when  employed  in  reasonably  thick  sections.  It  is  further 
concluded  that  it  is  feasible  to  develop  an  appropriate  modified  fracture 
criteria  applicable  to  materials  and  application  situations  where 
a  non  plane-strain  behavior  occurs.  An  elastic-plastic  analyses  approach 
to  this  problem  appears  promising.  Detailed  conclusions  relative  to  the 
low-to-intermediate  strength  materials  may  be  found  in  Section  'J.k. 
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Section  5 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  and  the  progress 
demonstrated  in  present  exploratory  investigations ,  it  is  recommended 

I 

that  a  development  program  be  undertaken  to  continue  developing 
modifications  and  extending  fracture  mechanics  in  the  two  areas  of 
practical  interest.  The  ultimate  objectives  of  the  continuing  program 
are  to  develop  engineering  fracture  criteria  applicable  to: 

(1)  Various  combined  mode  crack-tip  displacements  under  plane- 
strain  (linear-elastic)  loading  conditions. 

(2)  Material  and  application  conditions  where  the  amounts  of 
crack-tip  plasticity  prior  to  brittle  fracture  result  in  a  non  plane - 
strain  behavior. 

More  details  concerning  these  recommendations  are  given  in 
Sections  6.1.5  and  7.5.  A  specific  detailed  program  directed  to 
accomplishing  the  objectives  cited  above  has  already  been  provided  in  another 
document.* 

It  is  also  recommended  that  an  internal  program  be  undertaken 
by  TACOM  to  exploit  the  currently  available  linear-elastic  fracture 
mechanics  technology  for  use  in  areas  such  as:  materials  evaluation  and 
selection,  design,  specifications  and  acceptance  standards,  inspection 
requirements,  component  integrity  and  life  expectancy  evaluations. 

The  technology  is  sufficiently  well  advanced  to  be  of  considerable 
practical  value  in  the  above  areas,  and  is  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of 


*Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories  unsolicited  proposal  No.  8M307  (Aug. 
1968),  "Development  of  Fracture  Mechanics  Technology  for  Low-to- 
Intermediate  Strength  Materials  and  Combined  Loading." 
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materials  and  applications.  The  technology  provides  a  quantitative  means 
of  effectively  and  efficiently  tailoring  the  material  and  fabrication 
requirements  to  the  exact  needs  of  the  application.  The  information 
developed  and  supplied  in  the  present  and  previous  contracts 
(DA-30-069-AM1-602  (T) )  should  be  useful  in  this  regard. 
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Section  6.1 


COMBINE  MODE  LOADING  OF  CRACKS 


6.1  INVESTIGATION  OF  COMBINED  MODE  LOADING 

6.1.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  stress  fields  around  crack  tips  can  be  divided  into 
three  components,  each  associated  with  a  mode  of  crack  surface  dis¬ 
placement  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  These  modes  are:  (I)  the  opening  mode 
where  crack  surface  displacement  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
crack;  (II)  the  edge  sliding  mode  where  the  edges  slide  over  each 
other  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  leading  edge  of  the  crack;  and 
(III)  the  tearing  mode  where  the  crack  surfaces  slide  over  each  other 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  leading  edge  of  the  crack.  In  terms 
of  the  coordinate  system  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  local  crack  tip  stress 
field  corresponding  to  each  mode  of  crack  surface  displacement  are 
listed  below. 


a  =  v  (cr  +  c?  )  t  =  t  =  0 

z  x  y  xz  yz 
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The  Mode  I  and  II  stress  fields  given  are  for  plane  strain  conditions. 
The  stress  intensity  factor  (K^. ,  K^,  K^.-q)  associated  with  each  mode 
controls  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  distribution  for  that  mode. 

By  extending  the  principles  of  crack  instability  as  presented 

(2  3) 

by  Irwin,  ’  it  can  be  hypothesized  that  slow  crack  extension  will 
begin  when  some  functional  relation  g  (K^.,  K^,  ^III^  t*ie  t^tee 
stress  intensity  components  reaches  a  critical  value.  This  critical 
value  would  be  considered  as  a  material  property  and  be  subject  to 
the  small  scale  yielding  limitations  associated  with  linear  fracture 
mechanics.  For  pure  Mode  I  crack  loading  conditions  the  validity  of 
the  critical  stress  intensity  factor  concept  has  been  well  documented. 
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The  objective  of  the  work  to  be  reported  in  this  section  is  to  extend 
the  critical  stress  intensity  concept  to  combined  mode  loading  conditions 
in  metals. 

Some  combined  mode  experimental  work  has  already  been  carried 

(4) 

out  on  isotropic  plexiglas  plates  by  Erdogan  and  Sih  and  on  ortho-  > 
tropic  fiberglassplates  by  Wu^\  In  both  studies  combined  Mode  I-II 
conditions  were  investigated.  For  both  brittle  materials  the  combined 
mode  f(K^,  K-q)  critical  stress  intensity  concept  was  found  to  be 
applicable  for  the  plate  thicknesses  tested.  The  principal  specimen 
geometry  used  in  each  of  these  investigations  was  a  center  cracked 
plate  whose  in  plane  dimensions  were  large  compared  to  the  crack  length. 

Nearly  all  fracture  mechanics  experimental  studies  have  been 
concerned  with  the  Mode  I  symmetric  loading  condition.  While  a  very 
large  majority  of  engineering  applications  of  fracture  mechanics  to 
structures  are  of  the  Mode  I  type,  a  number  of  situations  exist  for 
which  combined  mode  conditions  are  present.  For  example  cracks  in 
bars  loaded  in  combined  torsion  and  bending  could  be  subject  to  all 
three  modes  of  crack  surface  displacement.  Penny  shaped  cracks  in 
a  uniform  tension  and  shear  field v  can  be  operated  on  by  all  three 
modes  of  crack  tip  loading.  Similar  situations  can  occur  for  cracks 
in  complex  stress  fields  similar  to  those  around  pressure  vessel 
nozzles.  Under  cyclic  loading  a  crack  which  may  initially  exist  under 
combined  mode  conditions,  will  tend  to  grow  into  a  Mode  I  condition. 

But  if  the  crack  is  initially  large  enough,  failure  may  occur  before 
the  pure  Mode  I  condition  is  reached.  For  these  reasons  it  is  apparent 
that  some  preliminary  investigations  of  combined  mode  crack  instability 
should  be  carried  out  for  metallic  materials. 

6.1.2  OBJECTIVES 

The  general  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  work  was  to 
investigate  two  types  of  combine  mode  conditions:  (a)  Mode  I-II  and 
(b)  Mode  I-III.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  program  are  listed 
below. 
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1.  Design  and  develop  a  fracture  mechanics  test  specimen 
which  can  be  used  to  study  combined  Mode  I-II  crack  instability  con¬ 
ditions.  Obtain  an  analytic  solution  for  the  test  specimen  .  Carry  out 
preliminary  experimental  testing  with  the  specimen  for  a  metallic 
material. 

2.  Task  (2)  is  the  same  as  task  (1)  except  that  a  combined 
Mode  I-III  specimen  is  to  be  designed,  analyzed,  and  tested. 

3.  Assess  the  feasibility  of  achieving  a  practical  combined 
mode  fracture  criteria,  aid  if  applicable,  develop  an  appropriate  program 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

The  development  and  experimental  testing  of  a  Mode  I-II 
specimen  is  reported  in  Section  6.2.  The  method  of  analysis  of  the 
specimen  is  given  in  Section  6.4.  The  Mode  I-III  specimen  development 
and  preliminary  testing  is  described  in  Section  6.3  and  the  corresponding 
analysis  is  presented  in  Section  6.5.  A  method  of  analysis  which  can 
be  applied  to  edge  cracked  plates  subjected  to  Mode  I-II  loading  con¬ 
ditions  is  described  in  Section  6.6.  This  analysis  is  the  result  of 
studies  carried  out  under  task  (1). 

6.1.3  SUMMARY 

(1)  A  center  slant  cracked  plate  specimen  was  developed  for 

combined  Mode  I-II  fracture  testing.  By  varying  the  orientation  of 

the  center  crack  with  respect  to  the  uniform  stress  field,  a  wide 

range  of  the  K^/K^  ratio  can  be  obtained.  A  precracking  technique 

was  also  developed.  The  stress  intensity  calibration  curve  was  derived 

by  a  boundary  collocation  method.  Fourteen  specimens  of  aluminum 

alloy  7178- T651  were  tested.  The  specimens  were  0.45  in.  thick  and 

2.0  in.  wide.  The  data  reported  in  a  Kj.  versus  K^c  plot  indicated 

an  initial  increase  in  KT  as  K__  begins  to  increase  from  zero 

Ic  lie 

(pure  condition).  Also  as  the  K^/KL^^  tatio  decreases ,  the  data 
scatter  increases.  The  non-linearity  at  fracture  in  the  load-deflection 
records  increased  with  decreasing  K  /K^  ,  but  was  never  appreciable. 
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The  ratio  of  the  nominal  stress  to  the  yield  stress  at  instability  in 
all  but  two  of  the  specimens  was  less  than  0.72,  indicating  an  absence 
of  gross  yielding.  The  fracture  surfaces  were  essentially  flat  and 
the  direction  of  crack  propagation  was  approximately  normal  to  the 
direction  of  the  uniform  stress  field. 

(2)  A  circumferentially  notch  cracked  round  bar  specimen 
was  selected  for  combined  Mode  I-III  fracture  testing.  The  specimen 

is  subject  to  combined  tension  (Mode  I)  and  torsion  (Mode  III)  loading. 
With  this  specimen,  a  complete  range  of  the  K^/K^.^  ratio  can  be 
investigated.  The  Mode  III  stress  intensity  component  calibration 
was  obtained  by  a  finite  element  method.  Eleven  specimens  of  aluminum 
alloy  7075-T651  having  an  outer  diameter  of  D  =  1.5  in.  were  tested. 

The  specimens  were  precracked  by  fatigueing  and  load-deflection  records 
were  obtained  (either  tensile  load- axial  displacement  or  torque  load- 
angular  displacement).  The  fracture  data  is  recorded  in  a  versus 
KjIIc  plot.  The  load-deflection  records  indicate  that  for  the  size 
specimens  tested  appreciable  nonlinearity  occurred  just  prior  to 
fracture.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  tests  where  was  pre¬ 

dominant.  The  ratio  of  nominal  stress  to  yield  stress  for  the  specimens 
in  which  appreciable  nonlinearity  of  deflection  occurred  were  well 
above  unity.  The  pure  Mode  III  critical  stress  intensities  measured 
(25  ksi  /in.)  were  less  than  the  pure  Mode  I  critical  intensities 
measured  (30  ksi  /iri . )  .  As  the  combine  loading  changes  from  a  pure 
Mode  I  loading  condition  to  a  pure  Mode  III  loading  condition,  the 
fracture  surface  changes  from  one  which  is  nearly  flat  to  one  in  which 
the  original  fatigue  crack  has  divided  into  a  series  of  cracks  which 
all  propagate  out  of  the  original  crack  plane.  The  lower  the 
ratio  the  greater  is  the  angle  at  which  the  crack  leaves  the  original 
plane. 

(3)  Stress  intensity  calibration  curves  were  obtained  for 
the  center  slant  crack  specimen  by  a  boundary  collocation  procedure. 

An  existing  complex  stress  function  was  converted  to  the  form  of  an 
Airy  stress  function.  The  point  matching  technique  was  carried  out  on 
the  Airy  stress  function  and  its  normal  derivative. 
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(4)  The  Mode  III  stress  intensity  calibration  curve  for  the 
circumferentially  notched  crack  specimen  was  obtained  by  a  finite 
element  method.  The  method  combines  triangular  cross  section  ring 
elements  with  a  circular  cross-section  ring  element  which  encloses 

the  crack  tip.  The  defined  displacement  pattern  for  the  crack  tip 
element  is  the  classical  Mode  III  displacement  field  in  terms  of  K^j.. 

(5)  An  edge  cracked  plate  was  analyzed  as  a  candidate  for 
a  combined  Mode  I-II  test  specimen.  A  least  square  point  matching 
method  involving  both  the  even  and  odd  terms  of  the  Williams  stress 
function  was  used.  The  analysis  indicated  a  specimen  of  this  geometry 
would  not  be  practical. 

6.1.4  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  A  combined  Mode  I-II  test  specimen  has  been  developed. 
Stress  intensity  calibration  curves  have  been  obtained  for  the  center 
slant  crack  test  specimen.  Specimens  of  7178-T651  aluminum  alloy, 

0.45  in.  plate,  were  tested  over  a  wide  range  of  K^/K^  ratios.  An 
apparent  plane  strain  K  -  K  crack  instability  curve  was  estimated 
for  the  alloy. 

(2)  A  circumferentially  notch  cracked  round  bar  specimen 

subject  to  combine  tension  and  torsion  was  selected  as  the  specimen 
for  combined  Mode  I-III  fracture  tests.  A  calibration  curve  for 
the  Mode  III  stress  intensity  component  was  derived.  Specimens  of 
7075-T651  aluminum  alloy  were  tested  over  the  complete  range  of  the 
ratio  Kj/K  j..  The  non-linear  load-deflection  records  for  the  specimens 
in  which  the  component  was  predominant  indicates  that  a  significant 

amount  of  plastic  flow  occurred  prior  to  fracture  in  the  1.5  in. 
outer-diameter  specimens.  Under  these  conditions  the  combined  mode 
critical  stress  intensities  cannot  be  considered  as  geometry  independent. 

(3)  The  boundary  collocation  method  derived  for  the  analysis 
of  the  center  cracked  plate  specimens  can  also  be  applied  to  plates  of 
arbitrary  geometry  and  in  plane  loading  which  contain  an  interior  through 
the  thickness  crack. 
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(4)  The  finite  element  method  developed  for  the  analysis 
of  the  Mode  III  component  of  the  circumferentially  cracked  round  bar 
specimen  also  has  general  applicability.  The  triangular  cross-section 
ring  elements  can  be  used  for  the  analysis  of  arbitrary  bodies  of  revo¬ 
lution  subject  to  torsion.  The  use  of  the  special  crack  tip  element 
can  be  extended  to  all  other  modes  of  crack  loading. 

(5)  The  boundary  collocation  technique  applied  to  the  edge 
slant  cracked  plates  subject  to  uniform  tension  and  pure  bending  can, 
in  general,  be  applied  to  any  edge  cracked  plate  subject  to  in  plane 
loading. 

6.1.5  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  It  is  recommended  that  testing  continue  with  the  Mode  I- 
II  center  cracked  specimen.  Larger  plate  specimens  of  7178-T651  should 
be  tested  to  determine  if  the  combined  mode  critical  stress  intensities 
reported  here  are  geometry  independent  values.  In  addition  the  size 
requirements  for  this  combined  mode  specimen  should  be  established 
experimentally . 

(2)  Due  to  the  presence  of  a  significant  amount  of  plastic 
flow  in  some  of  the  combined  Mode  I-III  round  bar  7075-T651  specimens , 
it  is  recommended  that  larger  specimens  be  tested.  The  size  of  the 
specimens  tested  and  reported  here  was  limited  by  the  load  capacity 

of  the  torsion-tension  machine  which  was  available.  By  testing  larger 
specimens ,  it  could  be  determined  if  a  geometry  independent  combined 
Mode  I-III  critical  stress  intensity  relation  exists. 
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Coordinates  measured  from  the  leading  edge  of  a 
crack  and  the  stress  components  in  the  crack  tip 
stress  field 


Section  6.2 


TEST  SPECIMEN  TO  STUDY  CRACK  INSTABILITY  IN  METALS  UNDER 
COMBINED  MODE  I  AND  II  LOADING 


6.2.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  program  was  to  develop  a 
fracture  mechanics  test  specimen  which  could  be  used  to  study  crack 
instability  in  metals  under  combined  Mode  I-II  conditions.  The  specific 
objectives  undertaken  were: 

(1)  to  design  a  small  test  specimen  with  low  load 
requirements  by  which  a  wide  range  of  K^/K^ 
crack  tip  conditions  can  be  produced, 

(2)  to  develop  a  precracking  technique  for  this 
type  of  specimen. 

6.2.2  TEST  SPECIMEN  GEOMETRY  AND  LOADING  CONDITIONS 

After  a  comprehensive  study  of  possible  geometries  and  loading 
conditions  by  which  a  wide  range  of  K^/K^  ratio's  could  be  obtained  in 
metals,  it  was  concluded  that  the  most  practical  type  of  specimen  to  use 
in  the  investigation  is  a  center  cracked  plate  specimen  of  finite  width. 
The  center  crack  is  oriented  at  various  angles  ($)  with  respect  to  a 
uniform  tension  field  (Fig.  1)  applied  by  pin  loading.  By  varying  the 
orientation  of  the  crack,  the  K^/K^  ratio  at  the  crack  tip  can  be  varied 
as  shown  by  the  K-calib ration  curves  presented  in  Fig.  5  of  Section  6.4 
for  this  loading  condition.  A  study  of  these  curves  indicates  that  as 
<f>  approaches  90°,  a  pure  condition  is  approached  but  simultaneously 
K  approaches  zero.  Therefore  it  is  only  practical  to  vary  the  crack 
angle  4>  between  zero  degrees  and  some  value  less  than  90°.  This  means 
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that  a  pure  K  condition  cannot  be  obtained  with  this  specimen.  But 
a  wide  range  of  K^/K^  crack  tip  conditions  can  be  investigated.  This 
range  includes  many  crack  tip  loading  conditions  found  in  structures. 

A  ratio  of  total  crack  length  to  width  of  (2a/W)  =  0.5  was 
selected  for  the  specimens.  This  is  the  same  ratio  presently  recommended 
by  ASTM  for  center  cracked  ($  =  0)  test  specimens  used  in  K  testing. 

As  shown  by  the  calibration  curve  of  Fig.  5  (Section  6.4)  a  wide  K  /K 
range  can  be  obtained  for  this  ratio  with  a  relatively  small  specimen 
which  has  a  low  load  requirement. 

The  material  used  in  the  initial  experimental  investigation  of 
the  specimen  was  high  strength  aluminum  alloy  7178-T651.  The  0.2%  yield 
strength  of  the  material  is  80,000  psi.  The  material  was  purchased  in 
a  0.5  in.  plate  thickness  and  the  plate  specimens  tested  were  approximately 
B  =  0.45  in.  thick.  Cracks  were  always  oriented  in  the  transverse 
direction  of  the  original  plate.  The  width  (W)  of  the  specimens  tested 
was  2.0  in.  Based  on  the  (19,300  psi/in.)  for  this  material,  W  =  2.0 
in.  exceeds  by  almost  a  factor  of  two  the  width  requirement  recommended 
by  ASTM^  for  the  corresponding  K  test  specimen  (cj>  —  0)  . 

The  drawings  for  the  specimen  geometries  tested  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Geometry  (1)  is  for  specimens  having  a  large  crack  angle  (<}>)  and 
having  a  relatively  higher  loading  requirement  whereas  geometry  (2)  is 
for  specimens  with  smaller  crack  angles.  Specimens  having  crack  angles 
of  0°,  22.5°,  45°,  67.5°,  and  75°  were  tested.  The  specimen  dimensions, 
corresponding  to  those  defined  in  Fig.  2,  for  each  crack  orientation  are 
listed  in  Table  I, 

6.2.3  SPECIMEN  PREPARATION 

The  representative  crack  in  each  plate  specimen  is  produced  by 
extending  fatigue  cracks  from  each  end  of  a  0.009"  width  slot  cut  into  the 
plate  by  an  electrical  discharge  machine.  The  electrical  cut  is  made  by 
a  moving  wire.  A  1/8"  diameter  center  hole  is  initially  drilled  through 
the  specimen  to  provide  an  entry  point  for  the  wire.  The  hole  is  located 
at  the  center  of  the  slot  and  its  diameter  is  small  enough  such  that  it  will 
not  effect  the  stress  field  around  the  crack  tips.  The  center  hole  and 
EDM  slot  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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The  length  of  the  EDM  slot  is  0.70  in.  The  final  crack  length 
of  2a  =  1.0  inch  is  then  achieved  by  extending  a  fatigue  crack  from  both 
ends  of  the  slot.  The  fatigue  crack  must  extend  in  the  plane  of  the 
slot.  The  direction  of  growth  of  the  fatigue  crack  created  a  problem. 

If  a  cyclic  tensile  load  is  produced  in  the  direction  in  which  the  final 
fracture  load  is  to  be  applied  the  fatigue  crack  will  grow  out  of  the 
plane  of  the  slot  and  tend  to  more  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
uniaxially  applied  load.  Therefore  to  extend  fatigue  crack  in  the  plane 
of  the  EDM  slot  the  sequence  of  operations  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  was 
used  in  specimen  preparation.  The  steps  involved  are: 

(a)  Initially  the  1/8  in.  center  hole  and  EDM  slot  are 
machined  into  a  proper  size  plate  (Fig.  4a).  Also 
fatigue  loading  pin  holes  are  placed  on  a  line 
perpendicular  to  and  bisecting  the  slot  as  shown.  The 
loading  holes  are  placed  at  a  minimum  distance  from  the 
slot  to  minimize  the  fatigue  load  need.  Side  slots 
terminated  with  circular  holes  are  machined  into  the 
specimen  to  also  reduce  the  required  fatigue  load.  The 
size  of  the  plate,  the  distance  of  the  fatigue  load  pin 
holes  from  the  slot,  and  the  depth  of  the  side  slots  are 
all  minimized  so  that  the  final  specimen  geometry  can 
just  be  cut  from  the  plate  after  the  fatigue  crack  has 
been  extended  from  the  EDM  slot. 

(b)  Fatigue  cracks  are  initiated  and  grown  from  the  slot 
ends  by  cyclic  loading  applied  at  the  loading  pin  holes 
(Fig.  4b). 

(c)  The  final  specimen  geometry  (Fig.  4c)  is  cut  from  the 
plate  such  that  the  crack  is  at  the  desired  orientation 
with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  final  fracture  load. 

The  significant  dimensions  of  the  fatigue  plate  geometries  for 
each  crack  orientation  are  defined  in  Fig.  5  and  listed  in  Table  I. 

The  precracking  specimens  and  the  final  fracture  specimens  are  shown 
in  Fig.  6. 
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The  fatigue  cracks  were  initiated  at  a  cyclic  K  -  of 

max 

approximately  0.70  K  and  grown  to  their  final  length  at  a  cyclic  K 

-L  c  max 

level  of  less  than  0.50  K^.  The  hydraulic  cyclic  fatigue  machine  used 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Alignment  was  maintained  by  the  loading  pins  and 
the  spherical  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  frame.  The  final  crack 
length  for  each  specimen  is  listed  in  Table  II.  The  fatigue  crack 
surfaces  of  the  specimens  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  12. 

6.2.4  FRACTURE  TEST  PROCEDURE 

After  the  specimens  were  machined  to  final  test  geometry  they 
were  loaded  to  failure.  The  loading  was  performed  in  the  universal 
testing  machine  shown  in  Fig.  8  along  with  the  supplementary  electronic 
equipment  used.  Alignment  was  maintained  by  the  loading  pins  and 
universal  joints.  Deflections  were  measured  by  a  pair  of  clip  gages 
(one  on  each  surface)  spanning  the  crack  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The 
deflections  were  measured  in  the  loading  direction  over  a  2.0  in.  gage 
length.  Each  clip  gage  was  presprung  between  two  small  blocks  which 
were  screwed  to  the  specimen.  Load  deflection  records  were  made  for 
each  specimen. 

6.2.5  RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  obtained  from  the  14  specimens  tested  are  listed  in 
Table  II.  The  critical  stress  intensities  are  shown  in  Fig.  10  in  a 
versus  K  plot.  Load  deflection  records  for  various  crack 
orientations  are  presented  in  Fig.  11. 

A  study  of  Fig.  10  reveals  a  number  of  interesting  features. 

As  the  K^/Kj.  ratio  increases  the  data  scatter  increases.  Also  as 

the  Kt/Ktt  ratio  increases  from  zero  an  initial  increase  in  KT  can 
I  II  Ic 

be  observed.  Similar  trends  can  be  observed  in  the  data  reported  by 

(2) 

Erdogan  and  Sih  for  large  plexiglass  plates.  The  dashed  line 
shown  in  the  figure  represents  a  tentative  minimum  failure  locus  for 
the  material  tested.  The  curve  is  extrapolated  toward  a  pure  K  ^ 
instability  condition.  More  data  are  needed  to  further  substantiate 
this  curve.  The  average  =  19,300  psi  /in.  reported  for  =  0  (<j)=0) 
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compares  favorably  with  the  18,400  psi  /in",  value  reported  by  Kaufman 
(3) 

and  Holt  for  the  same  material. 


The  load  deflection  curves  shown  in  Fig.  11  indicate  that  the 
higher  the  K^/K^.  ratio  (or  crack  angle  <j>  )  for  this  specimen  the  greater 
the  amount  of  nonlinearity  at  crack  instability.  But  for  all  crack 
angles  the  degree  of  non-linearity  in  the  curves  is  small.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  at  equal  load  levels  the  specimen  with  the  smaller 
crack  angle  (<J>)  will  have  a  greater  amount  of  non-linearity  in  the  load 
deflection  curve.  This  is  because  the  size  of  the  plastic  zone  is 
larger  for  a  smaller  angle  and  the  same  load  level.  Also  the  deflection 
measured  by  the  clip  gage  becomes  less  sensitive  to  crack  tip  plastic 
flow  the  larger  the  crack  angle. 

In  Table  II  the  ratio  of  the  gross  stress  a  =  P/(BW)  to  the 

8 

yield  stress  (a  /a  )  is  given.  Also  listed  is  the  ratio  of  nominal 

o 


stress 


_  _ P _ 

°n  B(W  -  2a  cos  0) 


to  the  yield  stress  (a  /a  )  where  the  nominal  stress  is  based  on  the 

XI  lb 

projected  areas  of  the  crack  in  the  direction  of  loading.  For  all  but 

two  of  the  specimens  (a  /a  )  <0.57  and  (a  /ov.)  <  0.72.  This  indicates 

g  io  —  n  ib  — 

the  general  absence  of  gross  yielding. 

Typical  fracture  surfaces  of  the  specimens  are  shown  in  Figs. 

12  and  13.  The  surfaces  are  flat  fractures.  The  direction  of  crack 
propagation  is  always  approximately  normal  to  the  loading  direction. 

The  angle  of  deviation  of  the  propagation  direction  from  the  normal  to 
the  loading  direction  (as  defined  in  Fig.  14)  is  given  in  the  table  of 
Fig.  14.  Also  listed  in  the  table  are  the  corresponding  angles  calculated 
from  the  analysis  of  Ref.  2.  As  observed  there  is  no  agreement.  The 
analytic  method  of  Ref.  2  accurately  predicted  the  propagation  direction 
for  the  cracked  plexiglas  plates  discussed  in  that  paper.  But  as  would 
be  expected  the  analysis  doesn't  apply  to  the  aluminum  plates  due  to  the 
presence  of  substantially  more  plastic  flow  at  the  crack  tips. 
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The  mixed  mode  critical  stress  intensities  listed  in  Table  II 

and  shown  in  Fig.  10  must  be  considered  as  apparent  values.  At  present 

it  can't  be  shown  that  the  specimens  tested  were  large  enough  to  give 

geometry  independent  combined  mode  critical  stress  intensities.  The 

Mode  I  criteria  as  proposed  by  ASTM  can  be  applied,  but  it  can't  be 

expected  that  this  criteria  will  be  directly  applicable  to  the  mixed 

condition.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  dimensions  of  all  specimens 

2  2 

tested  satisfy  the  criteria  a  _>  2.5  (K  /a  )  and  b  _>  2.5  (K  /a  ) 

2  2  1/2  e  Yb  e  ib 

where  =  (K  +  )  .  The  only  certain  way  of  determining 

whether  the  critical  stress  intensities  measured  are  geometry  independent 

plane  strain  values  is  to  test  larger  specimens. 

Future  development  of  the  combined  Mode  I-II  specimen  should 

include : 

(1)  testing  of  larger  specimens  of  7178-T651  to  investigate 
the  geometry  independence  of  the  combined  mode  critical 
stress  intensity  factors. 

(2)  testing  of  tougher  materials  than  7178-T651  under 
combined  Mode  I-II  conditions. 
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Section  6.2  Table  I 


GEOMETRY  OF  CENTER  SLANT  CRACK  SPECIMENS  (K  -Kj-j.) 


Fracture  Geometry* _ Precracking  Geometry 


Specimen 

Number 

+  ° 

Type* 

w 

H 

H2 

W1 

CM 

W 

3 

H3 

H4 

1,  2 

0 

2 

2.00 

3.13 

4.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,4,5 

22.5 

2 

3.38 

4.50 

- 

- 

5.50 

1.65 

3.70 

6, 7, 8, 9 

45 

2 

3.63 

5.00 

- 

- 

9.00 

2.35 

2.25 

i 

10,11, 

67.5 

i 

3.75 

5.63 

2.75 

3.00 

5.10 

7.50 

1.75 

12,13 

14 

75 

i 

2.00 

3.75 

5.63 

2.75 

3.00 

12.00 

- 

7.50 

! 

1.75 

*  Fig.  2 
**  Fig.  5 
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Section  6.2  Table  II 


RESULTS  OF  K  -KI];  COMBINED  MODE  PLATE  TESTS 


Spec. 

No. 

r 

■ 

1 

Thickness 
B(in. ) 

Ultimate 

Load 

(lbs.) 

o  (1> 

°YS 

a  <» 
n 

aYS 

(3) 

kt 

Ic 

(psi/iiT.) 

(3) 

KTt 

lie 

(psi/in. ) 

B 

0 

1.07 

0.45 

0.16 

0.32 

0 

0 

1.11 

0.45 

11,150 

0.15 

0.32 

20,700 

0 

22.5 

1.09 

0.45 

0.19 

0.37 

21,100 

22.5 

1.11 

0.45 

1 

0.20 

0.38 

21,900 

5 

22.5 

1.06 

0.45 

0.19 

0.37 

20,500 

6 

45 

1.06 

0.43 

22,200 

0.32 

0.50 

7 

45 

0.44 

25.400 

0.36 

0.56 

8 

45 

1.03 

0.46 

j  23,700 

i 

.0.32 

0.49 

9 

45 

1.11 

0.46 

1  24,000 

0.33 

0.52 

10 

67.5 

1.07 

0.44 

38,125 

0.54 

0.68 

22,200 

11 

67.5 

1.01 

0.46 

•  40,100 

0.55 

0.68 

12 

67.5 

MEM 

0.45 

i  53,200 

0.74 

0.93 

13 

67.5 

1.10 

0.45 

1  41,500 

I 

i  0.57 

l 

0.72 

11,400  ! 

14 

75 

1.11 

0.46 

57,000 

0.78 

j  0.92 

x 


(1) 


(2) 


°n/oYS 


gross  stress 
0.2%  yield  stress 


where 


a 

g 


nominal  stress 
0.2%  yield  stress 


where 


o  = 
n 


Pult  and  ct„„  =  80,000  psi 

Tw".  ys 

_  ult 

B(W  -  2a  cos  <j>) 


(3) 


apparent  critical  stress  intensity  factors 
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Sec.  6 


o 


o 


a 

o 


t  T  T  " 


2  Fig.  1-Loading  condition  for 
center  slant  crack  specimen 
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Dwg.  857A617 


Fatigue  Loading 
Pin  Hole 

EDM  Slot 


EDM  Slot  With 
Fatique  Crack 
Extension 


Sec.  6,2  Fig.  4 -Precracking  operation  for 
center  slant  crack  specimen 
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EDM-Slot 


Sec.  6. 2  Fig.  5  “Drawing  of  precracking  geometry 
for  center  slant  crack  specimens 
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RM-43446 


Curve  587507-A 


Sec.  6. 2  Fig.  10-Apparent  combined  mode  I-II  critical  stress  intensity  factors 

for  aluminum  alloy  7178-T651 


Sec.  6. 2  Fig.  12-Fracture  surfaces  of  center  slant  crack  specimens 
(ct)=  0,  22.5,  45  and  67.5  degrees) 
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RM-43447 


Sec.  6. 2  Fig.  13-Fracture  directions  of  center  slant  crack  specimens 
(CD  =  0,  22.5,  45  and  67.5  degrees) 
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RM-4344 


Section  6.3 


TEST  SPECIMEN  TO  STUDY  CRACK  INSTABILITY  IN  METALS 
UNDER  COMBINED  MODE  I  AND  III  LOADING 

6.3.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  object  of  this  phase  of  the  program  was  to  develop  a 
fracture  test  specimen  by  which  crack  instability  conditions  under 
combined  Mode  I-III  conditions  can  be  studied.  The  specific  objectives 
of  the  program  were: 

(1)  to  design  a  specimen  with  which  a  wide  range  of 
crack  tip  loading  conditions  can  be  studied. 

(2)  to  develop  a  technique  for  precracking  the  specimen  by 
fatigue. 

(3)  to  develop  a  method  by  which  accurate  load  deflection 
records  of  the  specimen  can  be  obtained,  such  that  slow 
crack  growth  and  significant  amounts  of  plastic  flow  at 
the  crack  tip  can  be  detected. 

6.3.2  TEST  SPECIMEN  GEOMETRY  AND  LOADING  CONDITIONS 

After  a  comprehensive  study,  a  circumferentially  notched 
precracked  round  bar  subjected  to  combined  torsion  and  tension  (Figure  1) 
was  selected  as  the  specimen  to  be  used  for  combined  Mode  I-III  studies. 
The  Kj  crack  tip  component  is  a  function  of  the  tensile  load  only,  and 
the  Kjjj  component  is  a  function  of  the  torsional  load  only.  Therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  subject  the  crack  tip  to  any  K^/K^.^  ratio  by  applying 
the  proper  ratio  of  tension  to  torsion. 
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The  ratio  of  the  minimum  diameter  d,  at  the  cracked  section, 
to  gross  diameter  D  was  selected  as  d/D  =  0.5.  This  is  the  same  ratio 
recommended  by  ASTM^  for  a  specimen  of  the  same  geometry  which  is  used  in 
plane  strain  testing.  A  60°  flank  angle  was  also  selected  for  the 
specimens . 

In  this  initial  study  of  K^-K^^.  testing,  high  strength  aluminum 
alloy  7075-7651  was  investigated.  The  specimen  dimensions  are  shown  in 
Figure  2.  The  specimens  were  machined  from  1-5/8"  round  bar  having  a 
yield  strength  of  73,000  psi.  An  outer  diameter  of  D  =  1.5  in.  was 
selected  so  that,  based  on  initial  estimates,  the  fracture  loads  for  the 
specimen  would  be  within  the  load  capacity  of  the  torsion-tension  machine. 
Also  based  on  the  initially  estimated  K  value  of  the  material  this 
dimension  satisfied  the  present  ASTM  recommended  size  requirement 
D  =  10(KIC/oys)2  for  KIC  testing. 

To  facilitate  uniform  crack  initiation  in  the  precracking 
operation  the  notch  roots  were  machined  to  a  radius  of  less  than  0.002  in. 
The  machined  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  notch  is  7/8  in.  By  growing  a 
fatigue  crack  of  1/16  in.  deep  from  the  notch  root  the  previously  spec¬ 
ified  d/D  =  0.5  is  obtained.  The  extension  left  on  one  end  of  the 
specimen  during  the  machining  operation  is  used  in  the  precracking 
rotating  beam  operation  as  a  cantilever  load  arm.  After  the  precracking 
operation  this  extension  is  removed  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 

6.3.3  PRECRACKING  PROCEDURE 

The  objective  of  the  precracking  operation  is  to  grow  a  circum¬ 
ferential  fatigue  crack  of  uniform  depth  from  the  notch  root  of  each 
specimen.  A  precrack  of  sufficient  depth  to  remove  the  crack  front  from 
the  influence  of  the  starter  configuration  is  needed.  A  fatigue  crack 
depth  of  1/16  in.  satisfies  this  requirement  as  demonstrated  in  Section  6.5. 

The  precracking  was  done  in  the  rotating  bending  machine  shown 
in  Figure  4.  The  apparatus  was  designed  by  L.  J.  Ceschini  of  the 
Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories.  The  threaded  end  of  the  specimen 
is  slipped  into  the  hollow  specimen  support  sleeve  which  is  supported  by 
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the  two  main  bearings .  The  specimen  is  secured  in  the  sleeve  by  four 
screws.  The  static  cantilever  load  is  supported  on  the  other  end  of 
the  specimen  by  a  bearing  which  is  slipped  over  the  reduced  end  of  the 
cantilever  extension  arm  of  the  specimen.  The  use  of  the  cantilever 
extension  arm  on  the  specimen  reduces  the  static  load  required  and 
provides  a  place  to  support  the  bearing  for  the  static  load.  The 
support  sleeve  is  rotated  by  a  motor  pulley  system  at  approximately 
300  rpm. 

During  the  crack  initiation  stage  the  fatigue  loading  level 

was  maintained  at  a  K  of  0.4  K  to  allow  uniform  initiation.  During 

nicix  J.L* 

the  crack  growth  period  K  was  reduced  to  0.3  K  or  less  to  avoid  any 

ma.x  l  Ci 

influence  on  the  final  critical  stress  intensities.  The  resulting 
fatigue  cracks  were  reasonably  concentric.  The  average  and  the  minimum 
diameter  of  the  fatigue  cracked  notched  section  of  each  specimen  tested 
is  listed  in  Table  I. 

A  minimal  study  was  made  of  methods  to  determine  the  depth  of 
the  fatigue  crack  during  the  precracking  operation.  Both  an  electrical 
potential  method  and  a  defection  measuring  method  were  investigated.  In 
the  short  time  allotted  to  these  studies  consistently  meaningful  results 
could  not  be  obtained.  Finally  each  specimen  was  cyclic  loaded  for  a 
fixed  number  of  cycles.  After  experience  was  gained,  reasonable  control 
over  the  depth  of  the  cracks  was  obtained. 

6.3.4  TESTING  PROCEDURE 

The  test  machine  used  to  apply  the  combined  torsional  and 
tensile  loads  to  the  test  specimen  is  shown  in  Figure  5  along 

with  the  supplementary  electronic  instrumentation.  The  test  machine  was 
designed  by  E.  A.  Davis  of  these  laboratories.  The  tensile  and  torsional 
loads  can  be  applied  independently  by  two  variable  speed  motor-gear 
systems . 

To  obtain  instantaneous  electrical  output  signals  proportional 
to  the  torque  and  tension  loads  one  of  the  mechanical  components  of  the 
machine  in  series  with  the  test  specimen  was  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
component  which  was  strain  gaged  to  act  as  a  load  cell.  The 
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equivalent  component  was  machined  from  7075-7651  aluminum  alloy.  Two 
independent  four  arm  strain  gage  bridge  circuits  were  attached  to  the 
hollow  load  cell  component  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  An  experimental  check 
shows  that  the  linear  output  of  the  torsion  bridge  is  independent  of 
applied  tensile  load,  and  similarly  the  tension  bridge  output  is 
independent  of  applied  torque  loads .  The  calibration  curves  for  the 
two  bridges  are  shown  in  Figure  6 . 

To  detect  slow  crack  growth  or  significant  amounts  of  plastic 
flow  at  the  crack  tips  during  loading  accurate  measurements  of  relative 
displacements  across  the  plane  of  the  crack  are  needed.  Measurements 
of  axial  deflection  due  to  the  tensile  load  and  tangential  deflection 
due  to  the  torsional  load  are  required. 

The  technique  used  to  make  the  displacement  measurements  is 
shown  in  Figure  7.  Two  clamps  are  attached  to  the  specimen;  one  above 
the  notch,  the  other  below  the  notch.  Two  clip  gages  are  presprung 
between  the  clamps  in  the  axial  direction.  Figure  7(a).  This  set  of 
clip  gages  measures  axial  deflection  across  the  crack  plane  over  a  2.0  in. 
gage  length.  Each  clamp  contains  diametrically  opposite  arms  extending 
in  the  axial  direction.  By  prespringing  a  set  of  clip  gages  between 
opposing  arms  of  the  two  clamps  the  relative  angular  displacement  over 
the  2.0  in.  gauge  length  can  be  measured,  Figure  7(b).  For  the  small 
displacements  measured  it  can  be  shown  that  the  interaction  effect  of 
axial  and  angular  displacements  on  the  output  of  the  two  sets  of  clip 
gages  is  neglectable.  The  displacement  signals  fed  into  the  X-Y  recorders 
are  the  average  deflections  of  each  set  of  clip  gages.  The  output  of 
the  clip  gage  bridges  is  linear  with  respect  to  displacement. 

The  type  of  information  recorded  during  the  testing  of  each 
specimen  is  displayed  in  Figure  8.  For  each  test  a  curve  (a)  of  the 
tensile  and  torque  load  was  recorded.  This  corresponds  to  a  recorder  (b) 
of  Kj.  vs  Kj-q  during  loading.  For  each  test  the  loads  were  applied  at 
a  rate  such  that  the  K^/K^^.  ratio  remained  constant  through  the  test. 

Also  recorded  during  each  test  was  a  load  deflection  curve;  either  tensile 
load  verses  axial  displacement  or  torsional  load  versus  angular  displacement. 
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6.3.5  RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Eleven  specimens  were  tested  over  the  complete  K^/K^^.  range 
(1/0,  3/1,  2/1,  1/1,  1/2,  0/1).  For  all  but  one  ratio  two  specimens 
were  tested.  The  test  results  are  reported  in  Table  I.  The  calibration 
curve  of  Figure  13  Section  6.5  is  used  to  calculate  K^.^,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expressions  obtained  from  Reference  1  is  used  for  the  calculation 
of  Kj. 

kid3/2  D 

- -  =  1.72  -J  -  1.27 

P  d 


The  listed  critical  stress  intensities  are  calculated  from  the  ultimate 

loads  and  minimum  diameter  d,„.„  in  the  plane  of  the  crack.  These  critical 

MIN 

values  are  shown  in  the  K^-K^^.  plot  of  Figure  9  along  with  a  curve 
through  the  minimum  values . 

The  load-deflection  curves  obtained  for  various  K^/K^^  ratios 
are  shown  in  Figure  10.  In  Figure  10(a)  the  axial  deflection  versus 
tensile  load  curves  are  shown  for  pure  K^,  =  2,  and  K^/K^^.  =  1 

loading  condition.  In  Figure  10(b)  angular  deflection  versus  torque 
load  curves  are  shown  for  K^/K^.^  =  1/2  and  pure  loading  conditions. 

As  the  Kj/Kj.^  ratio  decreases,  in  going  from  pure  K^.  to  pure  loading, 

the  degree  of  nonlinearity  of  the  curves  at  fracture  increases. 

Assuming  that  no  slow  crack  growth  occurred  prior  to  rapid 
fracture,  this  trend  indicates  a  higher  degree  of  plastic  flow  associated 


with  the  Kjjj  load  component  as  comapred  with  the  component  at  equal 

stress  intensity  levels  for  the  size  specimen  tested.  This  is  shown  in 

2 

Table  I  where  the  ratio  of  tensile  nominal  stress  (a  =  4P/Trd  )  to  tensile 

n  3 

yield  stress  (a  /a,„,)  and  the  ratio  of  shear  nominal  stress  (x  =  16T/-rrd  ) 
J  n  YU  n 

to  shear  yield  stress  (Tn/Tyg)  are  presented  for  each  specimen.  For 
specimen  number  10  tested  under  a  pure  condition,  Tn/tyg  =  1.84  at 

failure.  This  indicates  that  an  extensive  amount  of  plastic  flow  had 


occurred  in  the  specimen  prior  to  fracture. 
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The  amount  of  plastic  flow  and  nonlinearity  in  the  deflection 
curves  occurring  in  these  specimens  as  decreases  indicates  that 

the  size  of  the  specimens  is  probably  not  large  enough  to  measure  geometry 
independent  combined  mode  critical  stress  intensity  factors.  As  stated 
previously  the  size  of  the  specimens  was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
tension-torsion  machine  used.  Nevertheless  the  plot  of  apparent 

critical  stress  intensity  factors  shown  in  Figure  9  is  informative. 

There  is  little  scatter  in  the  data  even  though  for  some  of  the  same 
Kj./K  ratios  the  fracture  loads  differ  significantly  (for  example 
specimens  1  and  2  and  also  specimens  10  and  11)  due  to  the  variation 
of  d^TM.  The  value  of  L  seems  to  remain  essentially  constant  as  K  T 
increases  from  zero  to  approximately  20  ksi  in.  ,  and  then  it  begins 
to  decrease  rapidly  with  further  increase  in  Also  the  critical 

stress  intensity  under  pure  loading  is  less  than  the  critical 

intensity  under  pure  loading  even  though  the  K  tests  are  much  more 
linear.  With  a  larger  size  specimen  it  would  be  expected  that  locus  of 
critical  stress  intensities  would  move  toward  the  origin,  particularly  at 
the  pure  end  of  the  curve. 

The  fracture  surfaces  for  the  various  loading  conditions  are 
shown  in  Figure  11.  As  the  loading  progresses  from  pure  loading  to 
pure  loading  the  fracture  surface  appearance  changes  from  one  which 

is  almost  flat  to  one  in  which  the  original  fatigue  crack  has  divided  into 
a  series  of  cracks  which  all  propagate  out  of  the  original  crack  plane. 

The  lower  the  K^/K^.^  ratio  the  greater  is  the  angle  at  which  the  crack 
leaves  the  original  plane  and  also  the  greater  is  the  distance  it  travels 
away  from  the  original  plane  before  terminating.  As  pure  K^^loading  is 
approached  it  appears  that  the  series  of  cracks  terminates  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  axis,  that  is  in  a  plane  oriented  at  90°  to  the  original 
crack  plane.  The  surfaces  of  the  pure  specimens  become  smeared 

during  the  fracture  process  as  shown  in  Figure  11  and  do  not  reveal  any 
features  of  the  fracture  process. 

In  future  work  larger  circumferentially  cracked  round  bar 
specimens  of  7075-7651  should  be  tested.  In  particular  larger  specimens 
under  pure  torsion  (K^.^)  should  be  tested.  Based  on  the  present 
results  it  would  appear  that  the  size  specimen  needed  to  obtain  a  nearly 
linear  load  deflection  curve  and  a  geometry  independent  K  could  be 
appreciably  larger  than  the  specimens  tested  here. 
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RESULTS  OF  Kj.-K^  COMBINED  MODE  ROUND  BAR  TESTS 
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(6)  Apparent  critical  stress  intensity  factors  calculated 

from  ultimate  loads  and  d.„„T. 

MIN 


Dwg.  857A611 


Sec.  6.3  Fig.  1 -Loading  conditions  for 
circumferentially  cracked 
round  bar  specimen 
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Dwg.  857A626 


Sec.  6.3  Fig.  3-Precracking  and  final  fracture  geometry  of  Mode  I -III  circumferentially 
crack-notched  round  bar  specimen 
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RM- 


Sec.  6.3  Fig.  4-Fatigue  precracking  rotating  beam  machine 
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RM-43445 


Tensile  Load  Tensile  Load 


Dwg.  857A732 


Torque  Load 
(a) 


Axial  Deflection 
(c) 


(b) 


(d) 

Load-Deflection  Records 


Sec.  6.3  Fig.  8 -Recorded  information  for  KT  -  KTTT  round  bar  specimens 


Apparent  KTr  (KSI  -  in. 


Curve  587457-A 


I 

Apparent  Kinc  (KSI  -  in. 2 ) 


Sec.  6. 3  Fig.  9-Apparent  combined  mode  I-III  critical 
stress  intensity  factors  for  aluminum  alloy  7075-T651 


35 


Curve  587466-A 


Sec.  6.3  Fig.  10-Load -deflection  records  from  Mode  I-III  circumferentially 

crack-notched  round  bar  specimens 
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Sec.  6. 3  Fig.  11-Fracture  surfaces  for  various  Kj/K^j  loading  ratios  (left  to  right: 

1/0, 2/1, 1/1, 1/2  and  0/1).  The  far  right  surface  was  smeared 
during  fracture 
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RM-43 


Section  6.4 


COLLOCATION  METHOD  FOR  CALCULATING  STRESS  INTENSITIES  FOR  FINITE  PLATES 
CONTAINING  AN  INTERIOR  THROUGH  THICKNESS  CRACK 

6.4.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  stress  intensity  calibration  curves  for  the  center  slant 
cracked  specimens  (Sec.  6.1)  of  finite  width  are  obtained  by  use  of  a 
boundary  collocation  approach.  The  collocation  method  presented  here 
and  applied  to  the  specimen  geometry  can  also  be  applied  to  most 
arbitrarily  shaped  plates  of  finite  dimensions  subject  to  in-plane 
loading  and  containing  an  interior  through  thickness  crack.  The 
boundary  collocation  is  in  terms  of  an  Airy  stress  function  and  its 
normal  derivative.  The  Airy  stress  function  used  is  obtained  from  a 
set  of  complex  stress  functions  presented  by  Vooren^  . 

6.4.2  THEORETICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

For  a  straight  crack  on  the  x-axis  (Fig.  1)  with  crack  tips  at 
x  =  a  and  x  =  -b ,  the  stresses  and  displacements  in  the  plane  containing 
the  crack  can  be  represented  by  two  complex  stress  functions  <f>(z)  and 
fi(z)  as 


a  +  a  =2 
x  y 


-a  +  a  + 
x  y 


2p  (u  +  iv) 


[<j>(z)  +  <Kz)  ] 

2i  t  =  2  [(z  -  z)<j>'(z)  -  <j>(z)  +  f2(z)] 
z  % 


-  K 


(f i  (z)  dz 


fi(z)dz  -  (z  -  z)<j>(z) 


o 


o 


(1) 
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where 


<j>( z)  =  F^z)  G(z)  +  F2(z) 

fi(z)  =  F^z)  G(z)  -  F2(z)  (2) 

Fn  (z)  =  c  zn  +  a  zn  1  + - +  a 

1  n  n-1  o 

F„ (z)  =  d  zn  +  d  z11  1  +  ....  +  b 

2  n  n-1  o 

G(z)  =  [(z  -  a) (z  +  b)  ]  1^2 

-1/2  -1 /2 

The  branch  of  [ ( z  -  a) (z  +  b) ]  is  used  where  z [ (z  -  a) (z  +  b) ] 

approaches  one  as  z  approaches  infinity.  These  complex  stress  functions 

were  presented  by  Vooren. ^  Functions  similar  to  the  above  were  used 

(2) 

by  Kobayashi  et.  al. ,  but  as  pointed  out  by  Vooren  they  were  in  error. 

The  origin  of  these  complex  functions  can  be  traced  back  to  Muskhelishvili 

(4) 

and  to  subsequent  work  by  Erdogan. 

The  above  complex  functions  satisfy  force  equilibrium,  the 
compatibility  equation  and  give  a  stress  free  surface  on  the  x  axis  from 
x  =  a  to  x  =  -b.  To  insure  single  valuedness  of  displacement  in  this 
multiply  connected  region  the  following  additional  condition  must  be 
satisfied. 


K 


f 


<j>  (z)  dz 


fi(z)dz  =  0 


(3) 


The  stress  intensity  factors  at  the  two  tips  of  the  crack  can 
be  calculated  from  the  following  equations. 


Kj.  -  iK  =  2/2tT  lim  (z  -  a)^2  <j>(z)  for  z  -  a 
z->-a 

(4) 

K  -  iK  =  2/2tT  lim  (z  +  b)^2  <f>(z)  for  z  =  -b 
1  11  z->-b 


(3) 
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Previously  Kobayashi  et.  al.^  and  Hulbert  et.  al.^  used 
complex  functions  similar  to  (2),  but  in  error  as  shown, ^  in  a 
boundary  collocation  method  applied  to  symmetric  center  cracked  plates. 
The  boundary  collocations  were  carried  out  on  the  boundary  stresses. 

As  stated^  the  accuracy  obtained  with  this  type  of  collocation  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  number  and  location  of  selected  boundary  points. 
Hulbert  and  Kanninen  attempted  to  avoid  this  problem  by  using  the  least 
square  point  matching  method  applied  to  the  boundary  stresses.  In  the 
method  presented  here  this  problem  is  eliminated,  as  will  be  shown,  by 
converting  the  complex  stress  functions  to  an  Airy  stress  function 
U(t,y)  and  applying  boundary  collocation  to  the  Airy  stress  function 
and  its  normal  derivative  dU/dn  at  selected  boundary  points. 

The  relations  between  an  Airy  U  stress  function  and  its 
derivatives  3U/3x  and  3U/3y  and  the  Kolosoff-Mushkelishvili  type  complex 
stress  functions  cp ( z)  and  ft(z)  are 


U  -  R£  [z  (f>(z)  +  x(z)  ] 


-|2-  +  i  |^  =  $(z)  +  z  (z)  +  \p(z) 


where 


and 


X(z) 


^(z)dz 

) 


$(z) 


<f>  (z)  dz 

; 


iKz) 

'Kz) 


J  'F(z)dz 
ft(z)  -  [z 


<f>(z)  ] 


(5) 

(6) 
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In  effect  this  conversion  requires  a  single  integration  of  <j>(z)  with 
respect  to  z  and  a  double  integration  of  fi(z)  with  respect  to  z.  Some 
of  the  less  obvious  relations  used  in  carrying  out  these  integrations 
are  listed  in  Appendix  I.  The  stress  function  U  is  in  its  most  general 
form  when  the  arbitrary  linear  function  Ax  +  By  +  C  is  added. 

For  any  arbitrary  loading  on  the  outer  boundaries  C  (Fig.  1), 
the  boundary  condition  on  Co  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  U  and  dU/dn'' 

on  C  (7) 

o 

by  use  of  the  relations : 


U  =  f (s) 


dU  ,  . 
dS*  8<S) 


a 


.  .n. 
J 


Tj.Cs) 


(8) 


and 


all  =  U’ 22 


°12  “U’12 


°22  U,ll 


(9) 


where  x^  =  x,  x^  =  y,  and  T^(s)  are  the  given  boundary  surface  tractions. 
The  functions  f(s)  and  g(s)  can  be  determined  within  an  arbitrary  linear 
function. 

The  boundary  collocation  procedure  is  to  satisfy  boundary  con¬ 
ditions  (7)  at  a  selected  number  (N)  of  boundary  points  (stations)  on  the 
outer  boundary  Cq  of  the  plate,  and  to  also  satisfy  the  single  valuedness 
condition  (3).  At  each  boundary  station  two  conditions  are  satisfied, 
and  condition  (3)  represents  two  real  conditions.  Therefore,  for  N 
collocation  points  2N+2  real  coefficients  (i.e.  N+l  complex  coefficients) 
can  be  determined.  Once  these  coefficients  are  determined  by  solving 
the  appropriate  set  of  (2N+2)  linear  simultaneous  real  equations.  The 
corresponding  approximate  crack  tip  stress  intensities  can  be  calculated 
from  Equation  (4).  Normally,  as  the  number  of  boundary  stations  is 
increased,  the  calculated  stress  intensities  will  approach  the  exact 
solution. 
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6.4.3  APPLICATION 


The  procedure  described  above  is  used  to  determine  the  stress 
intensity  calibration  curve  for  center  slant  cracked  specimens  considered 
in  Sec.  6.1.  The  analytic  model  representation  of  the  specimen  is  shown 
in  Figure  2.  Since  the  stress  distribution  of  specimen  has  a  period  of 
it  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  the  crack  and  the  center  of  the  crack, 
the  following  complex  coefficients  are  equal  to  zero 


c  =  0  n  =  0,  2,  4 . 

n 

d  =0  n=l,3,5,  .... 

n 


(10) 


and  only  half  of  the  specimen  as  shown  in  Figure  3  is  analyzed. 

The  boundary  functions  U  =  f(s)  and  dU/dn  =  g(s)  over  the 
surface  A-D  are  given  in  Appendix  II.  Due  to  the  reduction  Equations  (10) 
the  single  valuedness  relation  (3)  is  automatically  satisfied.  For  N 
boundary  stations  2N  conditions  must  be  satisfied.  The  complex  coefficients 
which  are  determined  from  these  conditions  are  equally  divided  between 
the  F^(z)  series  F ^z)  series.  The  set  of  N  equations  corresponding  to 
the  f(s)  boundary  condition  are  generated  by  use  of  Equation  (5). 

Equation  (6)  along  with  the  following  relation  is  used  to  generate  the 
N  equations  corresponding  to  the  g(s)  boundary  condition  of  Equation  (7). 


dU  =  3U  dx  9U  d£ 
dn  3x  dn  3y  dn 


(9) 


The  total  set  of  2N  equations  was  solved  by  an  iterative 
elimination  method  developed  by  Wilkinson  and  described  in  Appendix  III. 
All  calculations  were  carried  out  on  a  CDC-6600  digital  computer  having 
14  digit  accuracy.  A  typical  boundary  collocation  point  distribution 
is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Collocation  points  were  usually  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  outer  boundary. 
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An  example  of  the  convergence  of  the  calculated  stress 
k  k 

intensities  and  as  a  function  of  number  of  collocation  points 

is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  same  data  is  presented  in  Table  I.  The 
convergence  is  very  good  in  going  from  14  to  28  collocation  points  the 
change  is  less  than  0.40%. 

The  stress  intensity  calibration  curves  for  center  slant  crack 
specimen  are  given  for  <f>  =  0,  22.5,  45,  and  67.5  degrees  in  Figure  5. 

The  curve  shown  for  <j>  =  0  is  in  very  good  agreement  with  that  given  in 
Reference  7. 

6.4.4  CONCLUSIONS 

The  general  collocation  precedure  described  in  Section  6.4.2 

can  be  used  to  obtain  the  crack  tip  stress  intensities  for  through 

cracked  plates  of  arbitrary  finite  geometry  and  subject  to  arbitrary 

in  plane  loading.  As  the  application  of  Section  6.4.3  demonstrates  very 

adequate  convergence  is  obtained  by  the  Airy  stress  function  approach. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  boundary  conditions  on  C 

(6)  ° 

(Figure  1)  can  be  defined  in  the  form 


on  C 

o 

where  h^(s)  and  (t^)  can  determined  from  the  surface  tractions  to 
within  an  arbitrary  constant  term  by  use  of  Equation  (8)  and  (9) .  With 
the  boundary  conditions  in  this  form  the  boundary  collocation  procedure 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  center  slant  crack  specimen  model  of 
Figure  3.  As  shown  in  Figure  6  convergence  for  this  type  of  collocation 
is  not  good.  Compared  with  the  same  case  in  Figure  4  where  U  and  dU/dn 
were  used  in  the  collocation  process,  the  convergence  can  be  judged  as 
poor.  The  average  values  for  the  9U/9s,  9U/9n  collocation  compare 
favorably  with  the  converged  values  obtained  by  U,  dU/dN  collocation. 


9U  .  ✓  \ 

si  ■  hi(s) 


9U  u  /  X 
8^*  h2(s) 
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It  is  postulated  that  collocating  on  the  boundary  stresses 

for  this  same  geometry  and  loading  condition  would  result  in  even 

* 

greater  oscillations  of  the  K  's  if  the  point  locations  were  not 
carefully  chosen.  Collocating  on  the  stresses  is  in  effect  collocating 
on  the  second  derivatives  of  the  Airy  stress  function. 
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Section  6.4  Table  I 


INFLUENCE  OF  NUMBER  OF 


COLLOCATION  POINTS  ON 

* 

Collo.  KI 

K*  AND  K*x 

* 

-KII 

Pts . 

/  ^/2 
a(fra) 

o(  Tra)1/2 

14 

1.0857 

0.9621 

18 

1.0836 

0.9689 

18 

1.0838 

0.9672 

23 

1.0844 

0.9668 

28 

1.0842 

0.9657 
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857A737 


Sec.  6.4  Fig.  1— Plate  with  through  thickness  crack 
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2a/W 

Sec.  6.4  Fig.  5-Stress  intensity  calibration 
for  center  slant  cracked  plate 


0=45°,  2a/W  =  0. 5,  H/W  =  1.25 


Curve  587463-A 


Sec.  6. 4  Fig.  6-K  *  and  as  a  function  of  number  of  boundary 


collocation  points.  The  boundary  conditions  are 
dll/dn  and  dll /6s 
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Section  6.5 


A  FINITE  ELEMENT  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING  STRESS  INTENSITY  FACTOR 
OF  CIRCUMFERENTIALLY  CRACKED  ROUND  BARS 

6.5.1  INTRODUCTION 

A  numerical  finite  element  method  is  used  to  determine  the 
Mode  III  crack-tip  stress  intensity  factors  for  circumferentially  cracked 
round  bars  subject  to  torsion.  The  method  of  solution  presented  here 
involves  an  extension  of  the  finite  element  method  to  axisymmetric  bodies 
subject  to  torsional  loading.  Ring  elements  with  triangular  cross 
sections  and  a  linear  displacement  field  are  combined  with  a  single  ring 
element  of  circular  cross  section  which  encloses  the  crack  tip  and  has  a 
Mode  III  type  displacement  field. 

In  addition  to  solving  the  problem  at  hand  the  developments 
presented  here  are  applicable  to  the  solutions  of  other  related  problems. 
The  torsional  triangular  element  presented  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
displacements  and  stresses  in  arbitrary  bodies  of  revolution  subject  to 
torsion.  The  use  of  a  crack-tip  element  combined  with  more  conventional 
triangular  elements  can  also  be  used  to  determine  the  crack  tip  stress 
intensity  factors  for  Modes  I  and  II  loading  conditions  in  plane  or 
axisymmetric  bodies. 

The  method  of  solution  will  be  presented  in  three  stages. 

First  the  general  finite  element  method  of  solution  of  elasticity 
problems  will  be  presented  in  summary  form.  Next  using  these  basic 
principles  a  triangular  torsion  element  which  can  be  applied  to  arbitrary 
bodies  of  revolution  will  be  developed.  Finally  the  concept  of  the 
crack  tip  element  will  be  presented  and  applied  to  circumferentially 
cracked  round  bars . 
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6.5.2  FINITE  ELEMENT  METHOD 


For  most  complex  structures  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 

nearly  impossible,  to  obtain  the  exact  solution  to  the  representative 

elasticity  boundary  value  problem.  Therefore,  the  stress  distributions 

for  such  structures  are  normally  determined  by  experimental  methods  or 

by  approximate  numerical  techniques.  With  the  rapid  development  of 

digital  computers  in  the  last  fifteen  years  the  sophistication  and  use 

of  numerical  techniques  in  stress  analysis  has  accelerated.  One  of  the 

most  applicable  methods  to  result  from  the  extensive  development  of 

(12  3) 

numerical  techniques  is  the  finite  element  method.  *  *  The  method 
is  based  on  the  stationary  total  potential  energy  principle,  using  a 
modified  Ritz  procedure  for  solving  the  stationary  value  problem. 

In  brief  the  method  consists  of  dividing  the  structure  of 
interest  into  a  finite  number  of  small  closed  regions  (elements)  as 
shown  in  Figure  1  for  a  plane  region  and  prescribing  a  displacement 
function  in  terms  of  discrete  parameters  for  each  region  such  that  there 
is  displacement  continuity  at  the  interface  of  neighboring  elements. 

These  discrete  parameters  are  normally  the  displacements  at  specific 
points  on  the  boundary  of  the  element  (nodal  points)  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 
The  best  solution  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  prescribed  displacement 
representation  is  that  which  will  minimize  the  potential  energy  of  the 
system  under  the  constraints  imposed. 

The  general  finite  element  method  for  a  linear  elastic  solid 
in  absence  of  thermal  and  body  forces  will  now  be  formulated.  The 
potential  energy  for  such  a  body  is 


V  = 


'  r  r 

-Jj 

V 


\  (cr  }{e  }  dv 


(u)  {X}  ds 

JJ 

S 


(1) 


where  the  vectors  {a},  {e},  {u},  and  {X}  represent  the  stress,  strain, 
displacement,  and  surface  traction  vectors  respectively.  The  first 
integral  is  carried  out  over  the  volume  V  of  the  body  and  the  second 
over  the  bounding  surface  S.  Since  the  state  of  displacement  throughout 
the  solid  is  defined  element  by  element,  the  total  potential  energy  may 
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be  considered  as  the  sum  of  the  potential  energies  of  individual  elements. 

The  potential  energy  of  the  n  th  element  is  now  considered.  The  state  of 

displacement  defined  for  the  element  can  be  expressed  in  matrix  form  as: 

(u)  =  [N]  {6  }  (2) 

e 

where  the  column  vector  {6  }  represents  the  m  discrete  parameters  (nodal 

rn 

point  displacements)  of  the  element  {6g}  =  (6j  62 -  6^}.  The  matrix 

[N]  is  a  function  of  the  spacial  coordinate  system  and  describes  the 

defined  displacement  pattern  of  the  element.  Using  strain-displacement 
relations,  the  strain  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  displacement 
in  the  matrix  form 

{ e)  =  [C]  {u}  (3) 

The  elastic  stress-strain  relations  are 

{0}  =  [D]  {e}  (4) 

where  [D]  is  a  function  of  the  elastic  properties  of  the  material.  If 
the  relations  (2)  to  (4)  are  substituted  into  Equation  (1) ,  the  potential 
energy  for  an  element  becomes 


V  = 
e 


\  {6e}T[N]T[C]T[D]T[C][N]{6e}  dV  - 


(6  }T[N]T{X}  ds  (5) 


V 


where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  element  and  S  is  that  part  of  the  surface 
e  e 

area  of  the  element  which  coincides  with  the  surface  area  of  the  solid. 
Since  the  nodal  point  parameters  {5e}  of  the  element  are  not  a  function 
of  the  spacial  coordinates  the  potential  energy  of  each  element  may  be 
written  as 


v  =  {6  y 

e  e 


|-[N]T[C]T[D]T[C][N]  dV 


{<5  )  -  (<5  } 
e  e 


[N]  {X}dS 


s 


(6) 
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The  best  values  that  can  be  obtained  for  all  (n)  nodal  point 
displacements  of  the  finite  element  representation  of  the  body  will  be 
those  that  minimize  the  total  potential  energy  of  the  body  under  the  con¬ 
straints  imposed.  That  is  the  best  values  of  6^  (i  =  1,  2,  - ,  n)  are 

those  that  satisfy  the  system  of  equations: 

%>- 0  1  ’ 2-  —  n  <7) 

In  forming  this  system  of  equations  it  is  convenient  to  have  an  expression 
for  the  partial  derivatives  of  the  potential  energy  of  each  element  with 
respect  to  its  own  nodal  point  displacements  { 6^ } ;  that  is  9Ve/9{6e).  By 
use  of  Equation  (6)  this  expression  can  be  obtained. 


9  V 


9{6  } 
e 


[N]T[C]T[D]T[C][N]  dV 


L  V_ 


{6e}- 


[N]A{X}  ds 


(8) 


where 


9V 


9{6  } 
e 


9  V  9  V 
_ e  _ e 

d8±  962 


The  terms  in  the  first  and  scond  brackets  are  normally  defined 
as  the  element  stiffness  matrix  [k^]  and  the  element  generalized  nodal 
point  force  vector  {V}  respectively. 


[k]e  = 


[N]T[C]T[D]T[C][N]  dV 


{V}  = 


[N] i{X}  dS 


(9) 

(10) 


By  properly  combining  the  submatrices  (Equation  (8))  obtained 
for  each  element  the  matrix  equation  representing  Equation  (7)  can  be 
obtained  and  then  solved  for  the  nodal  point  displacements.  Once  the 
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nodal  point  displacements  are  obtained  the  corresponding  stresses  for 
the  defined  displacement  pattern  can  be  calculated  from  Equations  (2) , 
(3)  and  (4)  . 


6.5.3  TORSIONAL  RING  ELEMENT 


For  an  axisymmetrical  body  subject  to  torsion,  a  finite 
element  analysis  can  be  carried  out  by  representing  the  body  by  a 
finite  number  of  ring  elements  of  triangular  cross  section  (Figure  2) . 
The  only  displacement  component  for  such  a  body  is  the  displacement  w 
in  the  angular  direction  (Figure  3) .  The  discrete  parameters  used  for 
each  element  displacement  pattern  are  the  displacements  at  the  three 
nodal  points  located  at  the  vertices  of  each  triangular  cross  section 
as  shown  in  Figure  3. 


=  \ 


w. 


w. 


w 


(11) 


m 


The  defined  displacement  pattern  for  each  element  is  a  linear  variation 
with  respect  to  the  coordinates  r  and  z. 

(12) 


w 


2A 


(a.  +  b.r  +  c.z)  w.  +  (a.  +  b.  r  +  c.  z)  w.  +  (a  +  b  r  +  c  z)w 

li  l  i  JJ  3  3  mm  mm 


where 


a. 

l 


r .  z 
3  m 


-  r  z 

m  j 


A  is  the  area  of  the  triangular  cross  section,  and  r^  and  z^  are  the 
coordinates  of  nodal  points.  This  can  be  expressed  in  the  previous 
notation  as 
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(13) 


{u}  =  [N]  {6  } 
e 


where 


[N]  =  [N.,  N  ,  Nj  (14) 

and 

N.  =  (a.  +  b.r  +  c.  z)  (15) 
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This  displacement  pattern  insures  continuity  of  displacements  at  the 
interface  of  neighboring  elements.  For  an  axisymmetric  body  subject  to 
torsion  the  strain  vector  is 


{e>  =  { 


r0 


0z 


V 

The  strain-displacement  relations  are 


or 


\ 

f 

' 

Yre| 

)■  1 

9w 

9r  " 

w 

r 

Y0Z 

9w 

i 

1 

9z 

/ 

{£}  = 

[C] 

{u} 

where 


[C]  = 


9 _ 1 

9r  r 


9_ 

9z 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 
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The  stress-strain  matrix  equation  is 


where  G  is  the  shear  modulus • 


From  Equation  (4)  it  follows  that 
[D]  -  G  [J  J]  -  G  I 


(20) 


(21) 


If  Equation  (11)  through  (21)  are  substituted  into  Equation  (9) ,  and 
the  volume  increment  is  taken  as  dV  =  (2irr)dr  dz,  then  the  element 
stiffness  matrix  (9)  for  the  torsional  element  takes  the  form 


where 


[B]T[B]  rdrdz 


(22) 


and 


[B]  =  [B  B  B  ] 
l  j  m 


(23) 


The  integration  is  over  the  area  A  of  the  cross  section  of  each  ring 
element . 

It  is  assumed  that  the  surface  traction  over  any  element  side 
making  up  the  outer  surface  S  of  the  axisymmetric  body  varies  linearly 
between  the  two  nodal  points  (i,  j)  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  That  is 


ik  «ai  + 


b.r  + 

l 


c.  z) 

l 


X  .  + 
1 


(aj 


b.r  + 
3 


C.Z)  X.] 


or 


(24) 
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2  2  1/2 

where  t=(t.  +ta  )  .  For  this  traction  distribution  the  element 

r0  0z 

generalized  nodal  point  force  vector  (10)  becomes 


{V}  =  [E]  (x) 


(26) 


where 


and 


(V}  =  {}} 

i 


[E]  =  (£)  (S) 


{t}  =  {Ti} 

Tj 


(3r.  +  r.)  (r.  +  r.) 

i  J  i  3 

(r±  +  r^ )  (3r^  +  r±) 


-  [(ri  -  +  -  */] 


1/2 


(27) 


The  general  procedure  used  to  construct  and  solve  the  system 
of  equations  (Equation  (7))  from  which  the  n  nodal  point  displacements 
can  be  solved  for  is  as  follows : 


(1)  represent  the  axisymmetric  solid  by  a  finite  element  mesh. 

(2)  generate  the  element  stiffness  matrix  (Equation  22)  and 
element  generalized  nodal  point  force  vector  (Equation  26) 
for  each  element  in  the  mesh. 

(3)  combine  these  element  stiffness  submatrices  into  the  total 
stiffness  matrix  corresponding  to  Equation  (7). 


solve  the  system  of  linear  equations  for  the  nodal  point 
displacements . 


(4) 


A  computer  program  has  been  written  which  will  automatically 
carry  out  steps  (2)  to  (4)  for  a  described  finite  element  representation 
of  an  axisymmetric  solid  and  for  specified  boundary  loading  or  dis¬ 
placement  conditions.  The  integrations  required  in  calculating  the 

element  stiffness  submatrices  were  performed  numerically  using  the 

(3  4) 

Gauss-Radan  integration  rule  for  triangles.  *  The  total  stiffness 
matrix  was  solved  by  the  Gauss-Seidel  overrelation  method. 

To  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  use  of  the  ring 
elements  a  simple  example  is  considered.  A  hollow  cylinder  of  the 
dimensions  shown  in  Figure  5  is  analyzed.  The  finite  element  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  cylinder  is  also  shown.  The  following  boundary  con¬ 
ditions  are  applied  to  the  cylinder 

at  z  =  0  v  =  0 

at  z  =  4.0  t.  =  (5/ 4ttt) r 
0z 

The  finite  element  solution  for  these  conditions  is  compared  with  the 
exact  solution  in  Figure  6.  The  comparison  is  very  good. 

6.5.4  CRACK  TIP  ELEMENT 

The  use  of  finite  elements  to  determine  crack  tip  stress 
intensities  has  previously  been  investigated  by  Chan,  Tuba,  and  Wilson. ^ 
In  that  work  the  crack  structures  of  interest  were  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  triangular  elements.  The  finite  element  solution  for  the 
representation  was  obtained  and  by  correlating  the  solution  near  the 
crack  tip  with  the  classical  crack  tip  stress  and  displacement  equations 
an  estimate  of  the  stress  intensity  factor  was  made.  As  shown  the 
correlation  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  crack  broke  down,  but  by  extra¬ 
polating  values  obtained  at  larger  distances  from  the  crack  tip  back  to 
the  tip  rather  accurate  estimates  of  the  stress  intensity  were  made. 

The  break  down  in  the  finite  element  solution  around  the  crack 
is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  assumed  element  displacement  patterns 
to  adequately  represent  the  singularity  condition  at  the  crack  tip.  The 
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finite  element  method  to  be  considered  here  avoids  this  problem  by  using 
a  special  finite  element  which  enclosed  the  crack  tip  and  has  a  defined 
displacement  field  which  includes  the  crack  tip  singularity  condition. 
The  tip  element  is  then  combined  with  the  more  conventional  triangular 
elements  to  represent  the  complete  structure  (Figure  7) . 

The  specific  crack  tip  element  developed  here  and  applied  to 
the  circumferentially  cracked  round  bar  is  considered  as  only  an  initial 
investigation  of  the  potential  of  the  use  of  crack  tip  elements.  It  is 
anticipated  that  use  of  crack  tip  elements  will  result  in  the  use  of 
fewer  finite  elements  in  an  analysis ,  avoid  the  need  for  extrapolating 
and  result  in  more  accurate  calculations  of  stress  intensity  factors. 

The  particular  crack  tip  element  used  in  the  present  analysis 

? 

is  a  ring  element  of  circular  cross  section  which  has  a  radius  of  Rq 
and  is  centered  on  the  crack  tip  (Figure  8) .  The  defined  displacement 
pattern  for  the  tip  element  is  that  corresponding  to  the  Mode  III  type 
stress  singularity  at  the  crack  tip. 


where  the  R'  ,  0 ’  polar  coordinate  system  is  fixed  at  the  crack  tip 
(Figure  8) . 

The  circumferentially  cracked  round  bar  is  analytically  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  circular  tip  element  combined  with  the  triangular  cross 
section  rings  as  shown  in  Figures  9  and  10.  The  discrete  parameters  by 
which  the  total  potential  energy  of  the  system  will  be  minimized  with 
respect  to  are  of  the  tip  element  and  all  of  the  nodal  points  of  the 

triangular  elements  except  those  nodal  points  falling  on  the  circumference 
of  the  tip  element.  The  nodal  points  on  the  circumference  C'  of  the 
tip  element  are  excluded  because  they  are  taken  as  functions  of 
Letting  v^  represent  the  displacements  of  the  nodal  points  on  C',  these 
displacements  are  defined  as 
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I 


* 

V. 

1 


If 

III 

G 


.1 


2R. 


1/2 


sin 


0. 

x 


2 


(29) 


t  i  it 

where  R^  ,  0^  are  the  R  ,  0  coordinates  of  the  nodal  point  and  is 
the  total  number  of  such  nodal  points.  The  equations  from  which  the 
unknown  parameters  can  be  determined  are  therefore 


!V.  *  0  1  ‘  1>— >  N2 


(30) 


3V 


3K 


=  0 


III 


(31) 


where  ^  is  the  total  number  of  nodal  points  (excluding  those  on  C  ) . 

In  generating  the  above  set  of  linear  algebraic  equations  an 
expression  for  the  strain  energy  of  the  crack  tip  element  is  needed. 

If  the  radius  of  the  circular  cross  section  of  the  tip  element  is  small 
compared  to  the  radius  of  the  crack  tip  r^  then  the  stresses  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  defined  displacement  pattern  of  the  crack  tip  element  are 
the  well  known  Mode  III  stress  field  equations.  The  strain  energy 
of  the  tip  element  in  terms  of  this  displacement  field  is  calculated  in 
Appendix  IV  to  be 


U 


III 


II  /  _  V  __  l 

-  G  (rcRo  ^  KIII 


(32) 


The  most  convenient  method  of  developing  the  system  of  algebraic 
-equations  corresponding  to  Equations  (30)  and  (31)  is  as  follows.  First 
the  crack  tip  element  is  neglected,  that  is  it  is  assumed  that  the  volume 
of  the  tip  element  represents  a  void  in  the  material  and  the  system  of 
equations  involving  all  of  the  triangular  element  nodal  points  is 
developed  as  described  in  Section  6.5.3. 
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i  =  1, - 


(33) 


av 

3v 


=  0 


3V 
3v.  * 

l 


(34) 


*  » 
where  again  v.  represent  those  nodal  points  which  lie  on  C  .  This  system 

of  equations  is  modified  to  the  desired  system  of  Equations  (30  and  31) 

in  a  two  step  process. 


(1)  The  first  step  involves  the  N„  equations  of  (33) .  For 
*  1 
all  v^  terms  in  these  equations  the  substitution  specified  by  Equation  (29) 

is  made. 


I 


(35) 


With  these  modifications  made  on  Equation  (33)  they  now  become  equivalent 
to  Equation  (30) . 


(2)  The  second  step  results  in  the  formation  of  Equation  (31). 

Since  the  strain  energy  U  of  the  crack  tip  element  is  a  function  of 
* 

and  the  v.  s  are  functions  of  K___  it  follows  that 
III  l  III 
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By  use  of  Equation  (36)  we  can  form  Equation  (31) .  Expressions  for 

&  A 

8V/9v^  are  obtained  from  Equation  (34)  .  Again  any  time  a  v_^  term 
appears  in  this  equation  it  is  replaced  by  the  quantity  of  Equation  (35) . 

The  set  of  Equations  (30)  and  (31)  is  then  solved  by  the 
Gauss-Seidel  overrelation  method  and  the  unknown  quantities  and 

v^  (i  =  1, -  ^)  are  determined.  The  modification  of  Equations  (33) 

and  (34)  to  Equations  (30)  and  (31)  can  be  accomplished  by  adding  a 
subroutine  to  the  general  torsional  finite  element  program  described  in 
Section  6.5.3.  The  general  torsional  program  described  before  will 
generate  the  coefficients  of  Equations  (33)  and  (34) . 

The  continuity  of  displacements  at  the  interface  between  the 
crack  tip  element  and  the  neighboring  triangular  elements  is  not 
rigorously  satisfied.  The  displacement  of  the  tip  element  along  its 

»  t 

outer  circumference  C  varies  as  sin  6  /2,  whereas  the  displacement  of 
a  neighboring  triangular  element  varies  linearly  between  its  two  nodal 

I 

points  on  C  .  But,  in  the  limit,  as  the  number  of  neighboring  triangular 
elements  surrounding  the  tip  element  increases  continuity  is  restored. 

As  noted  in  Reference  (1)  this  form  of  continuity  in  the  limit  allows 
convergence  to  the  exact  solution  to  be  obtained  in  the  limit  as  element 
size  is  decreased. 

6.5.5  APPLICATION  TO  CIRCUMFERENTIALLY  CRACKED  ROUND  BAR 

The  finite  element  method  described  in  Section  6.5.4  was  used 
to  determine  the  crack  tip  stress  intensity  factors  for  circumferentially 
cracked  round  bar  subject  to  torsion.  The  mode  three  intensities  K^.^  were 
determined  over  a  range  of  rc/Rc  values.  Due  to  symmetry  only  the 
upper  half  of  the  bar  as  shown  in  Figure  8  was  considered.  The  boundary 
conditions  used  were 
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where  T  is  the  torque  load  applied  to  the  bar. 

A  computer  program  was  written  which  automatically  generates 
the  finite  element  representation  for  arbitrary  dimensions  R^,  and 
Z^.  Control  is  maintained  over  crack  tip  element  size,  number  of 
triangular  elements  surrounding  the  tip  element,  and  general  size  of 
elements.  The  element  generator  program  makes  use  of  a  general  purpose 
element  generating  program  written  by  S.  E.  Gabrielse.^ 

To  investigate  the  convergence  of  this  method  as  the  number 
of  triangular  elements  increase  and  the  size  of  the  tip  element  decreases , 
the  geometry  of  r  /R  =0.5  and  Zc/Rc  =  1*0  was  studied  in  some  detail. 

The  finite  element  solutions  were  obtained  for  a  number  of  finite 

element  representations  of  the  bar,  proceeding  from  a  coarse  representation 

! 

to  a  fine  representation.  The  number  of  nodal  points  and  the  radius  Rq 

of  the  crack  tip  element  are  listed  for  each  case  in  Table  I.  The 

finite  element  representation  for  Case  7  is  shown  in  Figures  9  and  10. 

* 

Also  listed  in  Table  I  is  the  calculated  stress  intensity  factor 

for  each  case.  The  asterisk  is  used  to  distinguish  these  quantities 

* 

from  the  final  converged  values  of  Kj.^.  The  quantity  is  also 

shown  in  Figure  11  as  a  function  of  number  of  nodal  points  used.  This 

* 

data  indicates  that  for  practical  purposes  the  values  of  does 

converge  as  the  element  representation  is  refined. 

Some  of  the  displacements  for  Case  7  are  shown  in  Figure  12. 

The  linear  displacements  at  z  =  indicates  that  the  Zc/Rc  =  1-0  ratio 

is  equivalent  to  a  semi-infinite  bar. 

Dimensionless  stress  intensities  obtained  for  r  /R  =  0.4,  0.5, 

c  c 

and  0.6  are  shown  in  Figure  13.  Element  representations  similar  to 

Case  7  in  refinement  were  used  to  obtain  the  results  for  r  /R  =0.4  and 

c  c 

0.6.  In  this  figure  the  finite  element  results  are  compared  with  an 

approximate  solution  obtained  by  Harris from  the  work  of  Neuber.^ 

The  approximate  solution  is  an  interpolation  between  the  shallow  and 

deep  crack  limiting  cases.  As  noted  the  finite  element  results  are 

slightly  higher  than  Harris's  values.  This  difference  is  of  approximately 

the  same  order  as  the  difference  between  Harris's  approximate  solution 
(9) 

and  Buechner's  solution  for  of  a  circumferentially  cracked  round 
bar  subject  to  tension. 
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The  test  specimen  for  which  the  calibration  curve  of 

Figure  13  is  applied  contains  a  crack  which  emanates  from  a  60°  starter 

notch.  To  investigate  the  effect  of  the  starter  notch  on  the  crack  tip 

stress  intensity  a  finite  element  representation  which  included  the 

V  notch  was  generated  (Figure  14)  for  the  r^/R^  =  0.5  case.  The  ratio 

of  radius  to  the  base  of  the  V  notch  r  to  the  outer  radius  of  the  bar 

v 

was  r  /R  =  7/16.  These  ratios  of  r  /R  and  r  /R  represent  the  con- 
v  c  c  c  v  c 

ditions  aimed  for  in  the  precracking  operation  described  in  Section  6.3. 

The  dimensionless  stress  intensity  calculated  for  this  element  repre- 
£  2  5 

sentation  is  r^  "  /T  -  0.406.  This  value  is  approximately  2%  less 

than  that  obtained  when  the  V  notch  was  not  included. 

6.5.6  CONCLUSIONS 

A  finite  element  of  triangular  cross  section  which  can  be  used 
in  the  analysis  of  arbitrary  bodies  of  revolution  subject  to  torsion  has 
been  developed.  In  addition  a  crack  tip  element  whose  defined  dis¬ 
placement  field  included  the  crack  tip  singularity  condition  was  also 
developed.  The  crack  tip  element  and  the  more  conventional  triangular 
elements  were  combined  to  determine  the  stress  intensity  factors  for 
circumferentially  cracked  round  bars  subject  to  torsion. 

The  concept  of  the  finite  crack  tip  element  can  be  applied  to 
many  other  loading  conditions  such  as  cracks  in  plane  structures  and 
circumferential  cracks  in  axisymmetrically  loaded  bodies  of  revolution. 
The  defined  displacement  field  of  the  element  can  also  include  dis¬ 
placement  terms  which  correspond  to  additional  terms  of  an  eigen-function 
expansion  about  the  crack  tip. 
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Section  6.5  Table  I 


INFLUENCE  OF  ELEMENT  REFINEMENT  ON  CALCULATED  STRESS  INTENSITY 


Case 

Number 

of 

o* 

-H- 

Kttt  r 
III  c 

Nodal  Pts 

r 

c 

T 

1 

96 

0 . 1000 

0.376 

2 

221 

0.1000 

0.383 

3 

272 

0.0500 

0.401 

4 

549 

0.0250 

0.409 

5 

766 

0.0250 

0.410 

6 

766 

0.0125 

0.4137 

7 

1048 

0.0125 

0.4141 

8 

1048 

0.00625 

0.4156 

+  R  ' 

1  0 

=  radius 

of 

crack  tip  element 

r 

c 

=  radius 

to 

crack  tip 
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Sec.  6.5  Fig.  1— Finite  element  representation  of  plane  region 
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Curve  587384-A 


Sec.  6. 5  Fig.  2— Finite  element  representation 
of  axi-symmetric  solid 
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Dwg .  857A627 


r 


(b)  Nodal  Points  and  Coordinates  of  Triangular  Cross-Section  of 

Ring  Element 


Sec.  6.5  Fig.  3  —Circular  ring  element  with  triangular  cross-section 
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Dwg .  857A610 


Sec.  6.5  Fig.  4-Linear  shear  surface  traction  on  boundary 

surface  of  a  boundary  element 
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Dwg .  857A618 


Sec.  6.5  Fig.  5-Finite  element  representation 

of  hollow  cylinder 
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Curve  587389-A 


Sec.  6. 5  Fig.  6~Comparison  of  finite  element  solution 
with  exact  solution  for  hollow  cylinder 
subject  to  torsion 


no 


Dwg .  857A623 


Sec.  6. 5  Fig.  /“Circular  crack  tip  element 
and  first  two  rings  of  inclosing 
triangular  element  mesh 


Dwg .  857A614 


Sec.  6.5  Fig.  8  -Relative  crack  tip  element 
coordinates  and  dimensions 
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Mt$ 


Sec.  6.5  Fig.  9— Finite  element  representation  of  circumferentially 
cracked  round  bar  (Case  7) 
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*i\m  Sr:vt'3r 


Sec.  6. 5  Fig.  10-Crack  tip  element  and  surrounding  triangular 
elements  (Case  7) 
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of  Nodal  Points 


umber  of  nodal  points  for  r  /R  =0.5 

c  c 


Dimensionless  Radius,  r'R 

c 


Sec.  6. 5  Fig.  12-Deflections  for  circumferentially  cracked 
round  bar  subject  to  torque  (T)  as  determined 
by  the  finite  element  method 


AXIS 


Sec.  6.5  Fig.  14— Finite  element  representation  of  circumferentially 
cracked  round  bar  with  60°  V  notch 
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Section  6.6 


ANALYSIS  OF  EDGE  SLANT  CRACK  SPECIMEN 


6.6.1  INTRODUCTION 

In  considering  the  usefulness  of  a  slant  edge  crack  specimen 
in  the  study  of  K^-K^  crack-tip  stability,  the  expressions  or  curves 

for  K  and  K  as  a  function  of  geometry  and  loading  conditions  must 

1  11  (1) 
be  available.  The  boundary  collocation  of  the  Williams  stress  function 

is  used  to  provide  this  information.  The  geometry  considered  is  shown 

in  Figure  1  where  the  crack  length  "a"  and  the  angle  of  crack  orientation 

<j>  are  varied.  The  two  loading  conditions,  uniform  tension  and  pure 

bending,  are  also  shown  in  the  figure. 

Previously  only  the  symmetric  terms  of  the  Williams  stress 

function  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  symmetrically  loaded  edge  cracked 
(2  3) 

plates.  ’  Now  due  to  the  non-symmetry  of  the  geometry  and  loading 
conditions  both  the  symmetric  and  anti-symmetric  terms  are  used.  The 
boundary  collocation  procedure  is  carried  out  in  the  least  square  sense. 


6.6.2  WILLIAMS  STRESS  FUNCTION 

In  formulating  a  plane  elasticity  problem  in  terms  of  an 
Airy  stress  function  U(x,y)  where 


a 

yy 

T 

xy 


82U 

9x3y 


(1) 
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the  equilibrium  equations  (zero  body  forces) 


a .  .  . 
ij.1 


=  0 


where 


=  x 

=  y 


are  automatically  satisfied.  The  compatibility  equation 


V2  (a  +  a  )  =  0 

x  y 

and  the  imposed  boundary  traction  conditions 


(2) 


(3) 


a.  . 


v  . 
3 


T.(s) 


(4) 


are  satisfied  if  the  stress  function  U(x,y)  satisfies  the  following 
boundary  value  problem 


V  U  =  0 


(5) 


U  =  f(s) 


(6) 


dU 

dn 


g(s) 


(7) 


where  n  and  s  are  the  normal  and  tangent  coordinates  on  the  outer 
boundary  Cq  (Fig.  2).  The  boundary  conditions  g(s)  and  f(s)  are 
dependent  on  the  imposed  surface  tranctions  T_^  and  can  be  evaluated 
from  equations  (1)  and  (4).  The  values  of  f(s)  and  g(s)  are  given  in 
Appendix  V  for  the  two  loading  conditions  being  investigated  (Fig.  1) 
in  terms  of  the  dimensions  and  coordinates  of  Fig.  3. 

In  obtaining  solutions  for  single  edge  cracked  plates  of 

(1)* 

finite  dimensions,  the  Williams  stress  function: 

*The  function  as  initially  presented  in  Ref.  (1)  was  in  error.  The 
correct  form  was  given  by  Williams  in  Ref.  (4). 
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U(r ,  0)  =  Y,  { 
n=l,2,3 


n  + 


b2n-l  r 


,  3x „  .  2n-3  ,  .lx. 

-  cos  (n  -  — )  0  +  2™'^  cos  (n  +  — )  0 


+  b.  r 
2n 


n+1 


-  cos(n-l)  0  +  cos (n+1)  0 


+  c„  .r 
2n-l 


n+| 


+  c2nr 


n+1 


3  1 

sin(n  -  — )  0  -  sin(n  +  — )  0 


sin(n-l)  0  +  ~~r  sin  (n+1)  0 

n+1 


(8) 


is  a  very  suitable  function  to  work  with.  It  satisfies  the  biharmonic 
equation  (5).  It  also  gives  a  stress  free  surface  at  0  =  +  tt  as  can 
be  shown  by  use  of  the  relations 


32U  32U  2  _  „  32U  sin  0  cos  0  .  3U  sin20 

“y  ■  rr  ■  72  cos  6  -  2  967  ;  +  3?  r~ 


_  L*  _  i. 

3x  3r 


2  2 

9  JU  sin  0  cos  0  3  U  sin  0 

96  2  aft2  2 
r  30  r 


2  2  2  2 

3  U  3  U  ,  2,  .  „  3  U  sin  0  cos  0  ,  3U  cos  0 

a  =  — r  =  — r  sm  0  +  2  — - +  - 

x  „  2  .2  303r  r  3r  r 

3y  3r 

2  2 

9  _9U  sin  6  cos  0  3  U  cos  0 

90  2  ..2  2 

r  30  r 


(9) 


3U  32U  .  .  32U  cos  20  32U  sin  0  cos  0 

-  T  =  T  T  =  7  sm  0  COS  0  +  -~T~  -  -  T— ~  - X - 

xy  3x3y  ^2  3r30  r  3r30 


3U  sin  0  cos  0  _  3U_  cos  20 

3r  r  3r  2 

r 


This  means  that  the  surface  described  by  the  negative  x  -  axis  of 
Figure  3,  has  zero  shear  and  normal  stress  and  can  represent  a  stress 
free  crack.  The  stress  function  also  contains  an  unlimited  number  of 
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arbitrary  constant  coefficients  (b  and  c  )*  which  can  be  used  to  satisfy 

n  n  J 

conditions  (6)  and  (7)  on  the  remaining  outer  surface  (A-B-C-D-E-F)  of 
the  plate  in  some  approximate  manner,  resulting  in  an  approximate 
solution. 

The  stress  intensity  factors  can  be  related  to  the  first  two 
coefficients  of  the  Williams  stress  function.  The  expression  for  the 
stress  in  the  y  direction  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  crack  tip 
is  obtained  from  the  dominate  terms  as 


o 

y 


0 

COS  — 


,.  .  .  e  .  36. 

(1  +  sm  —  sm  — 


ft 


.  6  e  3e 

sxn  -  cos  —  cos  — 


Therefore  it  follows  that 

Kj.  =  -b1  /27 


hi  -  /S 


(10) 


The  method  used  here  to  satisfy  the  remaining  boundary  conditions 
in  an  approximate  manner  is  the  boundary  collocation  method.  The 
collocation  procedure  consists  of  using  a  truncated  form  of  the  Williams 
function  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  (6)  and  (7)  at  a  selected 
finite  set  of  boundary  paints  in  the  least  square  sense^^  (Appendix  VI). 

As  the  number  of  coefficients  used  in  the  truncated  series  increases , 
the  first  two  coefficients  b^  and  c^  of  the  series  will  usually  converge. 
From  the  converged  values  of  b^  and  c^  for  each  specific  geometry  and 
loading  condition  and  can  be  calculated  by  use  of  equations  (10) . 


6.6.3  PROCEDURE 

The  general  procedure  is  to  select  a  finite  number  (N)  of 
boundary  stations  (collocation  points)  at  which  the  corresponding  (2N) 


*  The  term  corresponding  to  coefficient  is  trivial. 
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boundary  conditions  (6)  and  (7)  will  be  satisfied  in  the  least  square 

sense.  Also  chosen  is  the  number  of  terms  (M)  of  the  Williams  stress 

function  to  be  used  in  the  least  square  fit  (M  <  2N) .  The  corresponding 

2N  equations  in  terms  of  the  M  unknown  series  coefficients  are  generated 

and  the  equations  solved  in  the  least  square  sense.  The  method  used 

to  solve  the  final  set  of  M  equations  is  described  in  Appendix  III. 

Once  the  M  unknowns  have  been  determined  the  approximate  stress  intensity 
*  * 

factors  Kj.  and  can  then  be  calculated  from  equations  (10). 

All  of  these  operations  were  carried  out  on  a  CDC-6600  digital 
computer  which  has  an  accuracy  of  14  significant  figures.  Boundary 
stations  were  evenly  distributed  over  each  side  of  the  plate  (Fig.  3). 

The  generation  of  the  N  linear  equations  corresponding  to  the  boundary 
condition  on  U  (Equation  6)  is  straight  forward.  In  generating  the 
N  equations  which  correspond  to  the  boundary  condition  on  dU/dN 
(Equation  6)  the  relation 


dU 

dn 


f  au 

Jr 

3U 

< 

36 

r 

3U 

—  + 

3U 

36 

3x 

30 

3x 

dn  + 

3r 

3y 

30 

3y 

dy 

dn 


is  used  since  the  Williams  function  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  r,0 
coordinate  system. 

6.6.4  STUDY  OF  CONVERGENCE 

As  the  number  of  boundary  stations  (N)  increases  and  the 

number  of  series  terms  (M)  used  to  satisfy  in  the  least  square  sense 

the  corresponding  2N  boundary  conditions  also  increases,  a  form  of 
*  * 

convergence  of  K^.  and  is  obtained.  The  general  convergence  patterns 
can  be  shown  by  studying  a  couple  of  exatnples  in  some  detail. 

For  the  case  <j>  =  0.0,  a/W  =  0.5,  and  L/W  =  2.0,  the  values 
as  a  function  of  M  (number  of  coefficients)  are  shown  in  Figure  4  for 
N  =  23  boundary  stations.  Both  the  uniform  tension  and  the  pure  bending 
cases  are  shown.  As  M  approaches  2N  =  56,  at  which  point  the  boundary 
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conditions  at  all  N  stations  are  satisfied  exactly,  the  K  values  begin 

to  level  off.  The  limiting  value  at  M  =  56  agrees  very  well  with  the 

values  given  for  the  corresponding  cases  reported  in  Reference  6.  In 
* 

Figure  5,  K  values  are  shown  as  a  function  of  M  for  the  same  geometry, 

but  for  N  =  47  boundary  stations.  This  data  is  also  listed  in  Table  I. 
a 

As  shown  the  K  for  each  loading  case  changes  very  little  from  M  =  40 

to  M  =  94  at  which  point  the  boundary  conditions  are  satisfied  exactly 

at  each  boundary  station.  The  converged  values  agree  with  the  M  =  2N 
values  in  Figure  4  and  the -values  of  Reference  6. 

A 

For  the  values  of  <j)  other  than  zero  the  variation  of  K 
a  ■*- 

and  K-^  as  a  function  of  M  for  any  specified  N  becomes  more  complex 

and  the  selection  of  a  converged  value  less  obvious.  This  is  shown 

by  a  study  of  the  case  4>  =  45°,  a/W  =  0.707,  and  L/W  =  2.5.  The 

* 

variation  of  the  K  s  as  a  function  of  M  for  N  =  27  and  N  =  55  are 

shown  in  Figures  6  and  7  respectively,  and  the  data  for  N  =  55  is 

A 

listed  in  Table  II.  For  N  =  27  the  K  's  appear  to  be  converging  between 
M  =  38  and  M  =  42,  but  as  M  approaches  2N  =  54  the  values  begin  to  diverge. 
At  M  =55  the  values  diverge  so  much  that  they  can't  be  shown  on  the  scale 
used.  For  the  case  of  N  =  55  a  somewhat  similar  trend  is  noted.  But  now 
the  values  do  converge  over  a  range  from  M  =  40  to  M  =  105 .  The  converged 
values  of  K  and  K  over  this  range  are  approximately  the  same  values 
that  the  K  's  were  nearly  converging  too  for  N  =  27 .  Again  when  M  =  2N  =  110 
the  values  diverge  and  cannot  be  shown  on  the  scale  used  here. 

The  reason  for  this  divergence  at  and  near  M  =  2N  is  not 
apparent  at  this  time.  This  problem  will  be  subjected  to  further 
study.  For  the  present  a  converged  value  of  K  over  a  wide  range  of  M 
is  accepted  as  the  approximate  stress  intensity  factor  for  the  geometry 
and  loading  condition  being  investigated. 

6.6.5  CONCLUSION 

The  stress  intensities  for  a  moderate  range  of  <j>'s  and  a/W's 
are  shown  in  Figures  8  and  9  for  the  uniform  tension  case  and  the  pure 
bending  cases  respectively.  A  study  of  the  curves  indicates  that  a 
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wide  range  of  the  ratio  K^/K^  cannot  be  obtained  with  this  type  of 
geometry  and  these  loading  conditions.  Therefore  an  edge  slant  crack 
geometry  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  K^-K^  test  specimen.  The  collocation 
procedure  presented  here  can  be  applied  to  edge  cracked  plates  of 
arbitrary  geometry  and  in  plane  loading  conditions. 
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Section  6.6  Table  I 


INFLUENCE  OF  M  ON  K*  , 
FOR  47  BOUNDARY  STATIONS  ' 


(<f>  =  0°,  a/W  =  0.5,  L/W  =  2.0) 


TENSION 

BENDING 

M 

*  1/2 

Kj.  a  7 

K*  a3/2 

aW 

M 

o 

20 

2.3151 

3.5916 

40 

2.4976 

3.9701 

60 

2.5043 

3.9826 

80 

2.5043 

3.9822 

90 

2.5040 

3.9821 

94 

2.5041 

3.9821 

=}=  94  boundary  conditions 
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Section  6.6  Table  II 


INFLUENCE  OF  MON  K*  ■ 
FOR  55  BOUNDARY  STATIONS' 


(<f>  =  45°,  a/W  =  0.707,  L/W  =  2.5) 


M 

*  1/2 

K  a  1 

_K*  l/2 

11  3 

oW 

oW 

20 

2.0869 

0.9146 

40 

2.3245 

1.0340 

60 

2.3211 

1.0445 

74 

2.3196 

1.0434 

80 

2.3193 

1.0443 

100 

2.3196 

1.0436 

105 

2.3200 

1.0427 

110 

-26.25 

-48.51 

=f=  110  boundary  conditions 
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Curve  587385-A 


Sec.  6.6  Fig.  2-General  coordinates  for  plane  elasticity 
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KIa 


3/2 


M 


Curve  587464-A 


to  satisfy  boundary  conditions  in  the  least  square 
sense  at  23  boundary  points  (46  equations) 
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Curve  587527-A 


Sec.  6. 6  Fig.  5-Kj  as  a  function  of  number  of  coefficients 

used  to  satisfy  boundary  conditions  in  the  least  square 
sense  at  47  boundary  points  (94  equations) 


Sec.  6.6  Fig.  8-Stress  intensity  factors  for  edge  slant 
cracked  plate  subject  to  uniform  tension 


Curve  58791 7-A 


KjW2 

V* 


0. 3  0. 4  0. 3  0. 6 

a/W 


a/W 


Sec.  6. 6  Fig.  9— Stress  intensity  factors  for  edge  slant 
cracked  plate  subject  to  pure  bending 


Section  6  -  Appendix  I 


INTEGRATION  OF  COMPLEX  FUNCTIONS 


In  performing  the  necessary  integrations  (Section  6.4)  of  the 
complex  stress  functions  <j> ( z)  and  Q(z)  the  following  relations  are  useful. 


n 


I/O 


(,2-d1/2 


dz  = 


_ _  ,  (n-1)  (n-3) - 4  2  (n-1)  (n-3) - 2 

n(n-2) - 3  n(n-2) - 1 


i-  for  n  odd 


,  (h-1)  (ti-3) - 3 

n(n-2) - 2 


+  i-  u+(z2-d1/2] 

for  n  even 


log  [z  +  (z2  -  l)"*^2]  for  n  =  0 


n  .  2  s  1/2  , 
z  (z  -1)  dz 


1 

n+1 


n+1 ,  2  , .  1/2 
z  (z  -1) 


n+2 


(z2-l)1/2 


dz 


In  [z  +  (z2-l)1/2]  dz  =  z  In  [z  +  (z2-l)1/2]  -  (z2-l)1/2 
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Section  6  -  Appendix  II 

BOUNDARY  CONDITIONS  OF  AIRY  STRESS  FUNCTION  FOR  CENTER  CRACKED  PRATE 

The  boundary  functions  U  =  f(s)  and  dU/dn  =  g(s)  over  the 
surface  A-D  of  Figure  3,  Section  6.4,  for  the  loading  shown  in  Figure  2 
of  the  same  section  are  listed  below. 

f(s)  =  4  a  (W2)  on  A-B 

o  o 

=  [(x  +  H  sin  <j>)  cosc}>  +  (y-H  cos<)>  )  sin<j>  ]  2  on  B-C 

=  4  a  (W2)  on  C-D 
o  o 


on  C-D 


Section  6  -  Appendix  III 

METHOD  OF  SOLUTION  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  LINEAR  ALGEBRAIC  EQUATIONS 


The  method  used  to  solve  large  systems  of  linear  simultaneous 
algebraic  equations  is  that  developed  by  Wilkinson ^  for  ill-conditioned 
systems.  Accurate  solutions  of  simultaneous  equations  can  be  obtained 
by  this  method  when  the  matrix  of  coefficients  is  not  sparse  or  otherwise 
specialized.  The  method  involves  an  iteration  technique  applied  to  a 
standard  elimination  method  of  solution.  First  the  system  of  equations 
(in  matrix  form) 

A  x  =  b  (1) 


is  solved  by  the  Crout  elimination  method  with  partial  pivoting  incor¬ 
porated.  Once  the  initial  solution  vector  x^°^  is  obtained  by  the 
Crout  method  it  is  substituted  back  into  Equation  (1)  and  the  initial 
residual  vector  r^°^  is  calculated. 


r 


(o) 


A  x 


(o) 


-  b 


(2) 


The  residual  vector  is  now  used  as  a  new  right  hand  side,  and  the  error 
vector  e^°^  corresponding  to  x^°^  is  calculated  by  solving  the  matrix 
equation 


A  e 


(o)  =  r(o) 


The  improved  solution  vector  now  becomes 


(1)  (o)  .  (o) 

x  =  x  +  e 


(3) 


(4) 
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is  calcu- 


Next  the  residual  corresponding  to  the  improved  solution  x^ 
lated  and  so  the  iteration  process  continues  as  indicated  below: 


r(k>  -  Ax<k> 


Ae(k)  -  r(k) 


x<k+1>  .  x<k>+e<k> 


The  iterations  continue  until  a  working  accuracy  is  obtained. 

(k)  (k) 

As  stated,  systems  of  equations  of  the  form  A  e  =  r 
(initially  A  x^°^  =  b)  are  solved  by  the  Crout  elimination  method 
with  partial  pivoting.  Crouts  method  triangularizes  the  matrix  A  by 
resolving  it  into  the  product  of  a  lower  triangular  matrix  L  and  a 
unit  upper  triangular  matrix  U. 


A  =  LU 


The  method  proceeds  by  the  following  three  steps. 


(1) 

A  = 

LU,  i.e. 

LU 

(2) 

Ly<k) 

-  r(k> 

(3) 

Ux(k> 

/“s 

>> 

II 

,(k)  =  r(k) 


That  is,  first  the  matrix  A  is  decomposed  into  L  and  U 


j-1 

aij 

-I 

k=l 

1ik  \j 

1  >  J 

u.  .  =  a. . 

Xik  "kj 

i  <  3 

with  partial  pivoting  incorporated.  Secondly  the  elements  of  the 

(k)  (k) 

vector  y  are  calculated  from  the  matrix  equation  Ly  '  =  rv 
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(9) 


1.  .y . 

13  3 


Finally,  the  elements  of  the  solution  vector  are  calculated  from  the 
matrix  equation  Ux  =  y 


*<k> 

1 


u.  . 
ij 


(10) 


where  n  is  the  number  of  equations. 

The  computer  program  which  carried  out  the  necessary  operations 

was  written  in  Fortran  IV  and  was  run  on  a  CDC-6600.  All  arithmetic 

operations  were  carried  out  in  single  precision  (14  digits)  except  the 

(k) 

calculation  of  the  residuals  r  which  were  carried  out  in  double 
precision. 


Reference : 

(1)  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  "The  Solution  of  Ill-Conditioned  Linear  Equations," 
Mathematical  Methods  for  Digital  Computers,  Volume  2,  John  Wiley, 
1967. 
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Section  6  -  Appendix  IV 


STRAIN  ENERGY  OF  MODE  III  CRACK  TIP  ELEMENT 

A  cross  section  of  the  circumferentially  cracked  round  bar  along 

f 

with  the  crack  tip  element  circular  boundary  C  is  shown  in  Figure  8  of 
Section  6.5.  In  the  figure, two  coordinate  systems  are  shown:  (1)  the 
unprimed  coordinates  are  fixed  at  the  center  of  the  bar  and  the  prime 
coordinates  are  fixed  at  the  crack  tip.  The  define  displacement  pattern 
for  the  tip  element  is 


f 


For  values  of  R  approaching  zero  the  stresses  corresponding  to  this 
displacement  field  are 


K 


T0  'r ' 


III 


(2-rrR  )1/2 


sxn 


JLi 

2 


T 


0  'z  * 


K 


III 


(27rR’)1/2 


cos 


11 

2 


The  strain  energy  density  is 


(Vr 


,2  + 


Te  'z 


,2> 


and  the  strain  energy  of  the  ring  element  is 


W  dV 
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where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  element.  An  incremental  volume  dV  of  the 
element  can  be  expressed  as 


dV  =  2TT(r)  [dA] 


or 


dV  =  27r(r  -  R  cos  0  )  [R  dR  d0  ] 

c 


where  r^  is  the  radial  distance  from  the  bar  center  to  the  crack  tip. 
Therefore  the  strain  energy  of  the  tip  element  is 


2n  R 


U 


III 


TT 

G 


K 


III 


(2itR 


-  jj[sin 


)2  +  (cos  ■—)' 


f  f  f  f  t 

(r  -  R  cos  0  )R  dR  d0 
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or 
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2tt 


U. 


Ill 


III 


2G 


R 

r  o 


(r  - 


»  t  t  i 

R  cos  0  )  dR  d0 


=  ~  (r  R 

G  CO 


f 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  crack  tip  element  cross  section, 
o 
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Section  6  -  Appendix  V 


BOUNDARY  CONDITIONS  OF  AIRY  STRESS  FUNCTION  FOR  EDGE  CRACKED  PLATE 


For  a  boundary  value  problem  of  the  first  type  expressed  in 
the  form  of  the  Airy  stress  function  U(x,y),  the  boundary  conditions 
U  =  f(s)  and  =  g(s)  on  Cq  (Figure  2,  Section  6.6)  can  be  determined 
from  the  boundary  surface  tractions  X  and  Y  within  an  arbitrary  linear 
function  Ax  +  By  +  C  from  the  following  relations 


3U 

3x 


Y  ds 


and 


3U 

3y 


X  ds 


(1) 


3U  =  3U  dx  3U  d£ 
3n  3x  ds  3y  ds 


U 


=  x 


3U  ,  3U 


3U _  J5U _ 

3s3x  ^  3s3y 


ds 


(2) 


The  constants  of  the  arbitrary  linear  function  can  be  specified  by 
requiring  that  U,  3U/3x,  3U/3y  equal  zero  at  the  origin.  The  boundary 
conditions  for  the  two  loading  conditions  being  considered  are  given 
below.  The  subscript  T  refers  to  the  uniform  tension  loading  case  and 
the  subscript  B  refers  to  the  pure  bending  case  (Figure  1,  Section  6.6). 
In  the  following  sets  of  equations 


It 

x  =  (x  -  xq)  cos  <(>  +  (y  —  y  )  sin  <j> 

„  (3) 

y  =  (x  -  x  )  sin  <j>  +  (y  -  y  )  cos  <f> 
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where  x  and  y  are  defined  with  each  set.  The  coordinates  and  surface 
o  o 

indentifications  are  shown  in  Figure  2  of  Section  6.6 
Surface  0-A-B : 


uT  =  o 


dn 


=  0 


uB  =  ° 


dn 


=  0 


Surface  B-C: 


o  "  2 
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dn 


=  0 


o  "2 
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I  >  > 


dn 
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where 


x  =  -a-L,  sin  <p 
o  1  o 


y  =  Ln  cos  <f> 
o  1  o 


Surface  C-D: 
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dtL,  ; 

T  ! 

-3 —  =  o  w 
dn  o 


UB  =  Mo 


dn 


=  0 


Surface  D-E: 


o  "2  "  2 

UT  =  -f-  [(x  r  +  2Wx  +  W  j 


dn 
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O  MO  O  MO 
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dUj 

dn 
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where 


x  =  -a  +  L„  sin  4>  +  W  cos  0 
o  ^ 


yQ  =  -L_  cos  (p  +  W  sin  4* 


Surface  E-A-O: 


uT  =  o 


dU, 

dn 
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uB  =  0 


dn 


=  0 
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Section  6  -  Appendix  VI 


LEAST  SQUARE  SOLUTION  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF 
SIMULTANEOUS  LINEAR  ALGEBRAIC  EQUATIONS 


For  cases  in  which  N  independent  linear  algebraic  simultaneous 
equations  are  a  function  of  M  (M  <  N)  unknown  variables  (x.) 

M 


I 

■5  =  1 


a.  . 


x . 
1 


b. 

l 


i  =  1,  . n 


(1) 


it  is  apparent  that  all  n  equations  cannot  be  satisfied  exactly.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  the  first  N1  equations  in 
the  least  square  sense  and  last  N2  (N2  <  M)  equations  exactly  (N  =  Nl 
+  N2).  These  conditions  are  mathematically  formulated  below.  The 
residuals  R^  of  the  N  equations  are 

M 

R.  =/  a.,  x.  -  b.  i  =  1,  ...»  N  (2) 

i  ii  j  i 

j-1 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals  of  the  first  Nl  equations  is 
Nl 

s  =L  (Ri)2  (3) 

i=l 

The  first  Nl  equations  will  be  satisfied  in  the  least  square  sense  if 
S  is  minimized  with  respect  to  the  M  unknowns  (x^) .  The  last  N2 
equations  will  be  satisfied  exactly  if  this  minimization  is  subject 
to  the  constraining  conditions. 

RN1+i  =  0  i  -  1,  ...  N2  (4) 
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The  quantity  S  can  be  minimized  under  the  N2  constraining  conditions 
of  equation  (4)  by  forming  the  function^ 


F 


•  +z 


Ai  *111+1 


(5) 


where  A . ' s 

l 


are  Lagrange  multipliers,  and  satisfying  the  equations 


9F_ 

8x. 


=  0 


i  =  1, 


M 


(6) 


*N1- 


,+i 


=  0  i  =  1,  _ ,N2 


(7) 


Equations  (6)  and  (7)  can  be  written  in  the  more  explicit  form 

M  I  N1  \  N2  N1  (8) 

)  a.,  a.  .  x.  +  -r  }  a.  .  n  .  A.  =  /  a..b.  k=l,...,M 

Z—  ik  lj  j  2  L  i+nl,j  l  t—i  ik  l 

j=l  '  i=l  1  i=l  i=l 


M 


Y  a. .  x.  =  b. 

j  =  l 


i  =  Nl+1 , . . . ,  N 


(9) 


The  above  equations  represent  (M+N2)  linear  algebraic  equations  which 
are  a  function  of  a  similar  number  of  unknowns  (x^,  i  =  1,  ...  M  and 
A^  i  =  1,  ...  N2)  and  can  be  solved  by  conventional  methods. 

For  the  case  where  no  equations  are  satisfied  exactly  and 
all  are  satisfied  in  the  least  squared  sense  equations  (8)  and  (9) 
reduce  to  the  form 


M  /N  \  N 

Z  Z  aikaij  K  ‘  Z  aikbi 

j=l  i=l  1  i=l 


k  =  1,  . M 
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In  Section  6.6  all  equations  are  satisfied  in  the  least  square  sense. 

Reference: 

1.  I.  S.  Sokolnikoff ,  R.  M  Redheffer,  "Mathematics  of  Physics  and 
Modern  Engineering,"  McGraw-Hill,  1958. 
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Section  7 


FRACTURE  TOUGHNESS  PARAMETERS  FOR 
LOW-STRENGTH  INTERMEDIATE-TOUGHNESS  METALS 

7.1  INTRODUCTION 

Fracture  mechanics  or  "fracture  toughness"  technology  provides 
a  unique  structural  design  concept  which  yields  a  quantitative  relation¬ 
ship  between  applied  stress,  flaw  size  and  material  properties.  From 
the  proper  consideration  of  fracture  mechanics  data  for  both  the  slow 
growth  and  rapid  propagation  phases  of  fracture  it  is  possible  to: 

1)  design  and  select  materials  to  provide  the  desired 
reliability  against  fracture. 

2)  develop  a  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  brittle  fracture 
potential  of  components  in  specific  situations. 

3)  predict  the  useful  life  expectancy  of  components  under 
sustained  and/or  cyclic  loading  conditions. 

4)  establish  realistic  material  selection  and  nondestructive 
inspection  specifications  that  will  assure  the  desired  degree  of  im¬ 
munity  from  brittle  failure  for  the  required  life  of  the  structure. 

Unfortunately  however,  existing  fracture  mechanics  technology 
is  limited  to  the  analysis  of  linear  elastic  loading  conditions  (plane 
strain)  where  the  amount  of  material  at  the  crack  tip  which  undergoes 
plastic  yielding  prior  to  catastrophic  failure  is  very  small. ^  In 
order  to  insure  suitable  plane  strain  conditions  and  ultimately,  to 
establish  useful  fracture  toughness  data,  test  specimens  of  sufficient 
size  are  required  such  that  a  triaxial  state  of  stress  exists  near 
the  crack  which  prevents  relaxation  of  the  localized  stresses  due  to 
plastic  yielding.  The  higher  the  relative  toughness  of  a  given  material 
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the  greater  the  extent  of  crack  tip  plasticity  prior  to  failure  and 
the  larger  the  test  specimen  required  to  develop  plane  strain  data. 
Existing  criteria  for  selecting  fracture  toughness  specimens  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  require  that  the  specimen  thickness  B  (and  the  other  dimensions 
expressed  relative  to  the  thickness)  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  2.5 
times  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  toughness  (K^)  to  yield  strength  (cr^g) 


quantity  squared  [B  =  2.5  (K^/cr^g) 1  ] v •  Having  satisfied  this 
criterion  as  well  as  other  requirements  listed  in  references  1  and  2, 
the  apparent  toughness  measured  in  a  given  test,  K^,  is  reported  as 
the  plane  strain  critical  stress  intensity  factor  or  fracture  toughness 


(Kt  )  for  the  material, 
ic 


The  above  specimen  size  requirement  can  also  be  interpreted 
as  a  criterion  for  determining  the  applicability  of  linear  elastic 
fracture  mechanics  technology  to  a  particular  design  situation.  Speci¬ 
fically,  if  the  and  yield  strength  of  a  given  material  are  known, 
one  need  only  establish  the  thickness  which  satisfies  B  =  2.5  (K  /a  )2 
to  determine  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  material  for  which  plane 
strain  fracture  mechanics  concepts  are  applicable.  If  the  proposed 
application  involves  using  the  material  in  a  section  size  less  than 
the  minimum  thickness  required  for  plane  strain  conditions,  existing 
fracture  mechanics  concepts  cannot  be  used  to  establish  fracture  criteria. 
As  demonstrated  in  Section  6  of  this  report,  such  a  design  situation 
requires  the  use  of  a  fracture  criterion  based  upon  elastic-plastic 
analysis . 


In  an  application  involving  sufficient  mechanical  restraint, 
a  brittle  plane  strain  s tate-of-stress  can  be  developed  in  a  component 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  above  section  size  requirements.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  actual  plane  strain  fracture  toughness  measured  with 
specimens  of  sufficient  thickness  must  be  used  for  realistic  design 
considerations . 


In  view  of  the  above  size  criteria,  it  immediately  becomes 
apparent  that  materials  of  relatively  high  toughness  (expressed  as  the 
ratio  of  K  to  avc)  require  large  fracture  toughness  specimens  to 

i.  C  lb 

measure  .  In  addition,  the  resulting  K^c  data  are  applicable  only 
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to  design  considerations  involving  sufficiently  large  section  sizes 
to  yield  plane  strain  loading  conditions.  Consequently,  the  majority 
of  available  fracture  toughness  data  are  limited  to  high-strength 
alloys  which  characteristically  exhibit  low- toughness  and  can  conveniently 
be  tested  with  relatively  small  specimens.  As  a  result,  questions  exist 
regarding  the  applicability  and  practicability  of  linear  elastic  fracture 
mechanics  concepts  and  test  techniques  to  low-strength,  intermediate 
to  high-toughness  materials. 

Questions  concerning  the  applicability  of  existing  fracture 
mechanics  concepts  to  intermediate  and  high-toughness  materials  can 
only  be  answered  by  conducting  tests  under  those  conditions  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  existing  criteria  for  plane  strain  primarily,  specimens 
of  sufficient  thickness.  In  addition,  if  a  test  technique  is  to  be 
developed  for  predicting  plane  strain  behavior  from  subsize  specimens, 
data  from  tests  conducted  under  actual  plane  strain  conditions  must 
be  available  for  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  technique. 

If  existing  fracture  mechanics  concepts  are  found  to  be 
applicable  to  high  toughness  materials  provided  specimens  of  sufficient 
size  are  tested,  the  practicality  of  conducting  such  tests  will  depend 
upon  the  specific  design  situation  involved.  For  example,  many  applications 
of  low-strength,  intermediate  to  high-toughness  materials  involve  very 
large  section  sizes  where  it  is  realistic  to  assume  that  plane  strain 
conditions  exist.  For  such  design  situations,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  value  and  practicability  of  conducting  large  toughness  tests 
to  establish  the  brittle  fracture  potential  of  the  structure. 

Wessel  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  the  existing  concepts 

of  linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics  are  applicable  to  some  intermediate- 

(3  4) 

strength  alloy  steels.  ’  However,  additional  evidence  is  required 
to  extend  the  range  of  applicability  to  commonly  used  low-strength 
structural  alloys.  The  primary  goal  of  this  portion  of  the  investigation 
was  to  develop  further  evidence  to  substantiate  existing  data  which 
indicate  that  linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics  concepts  are  applicable 
to  low-strength,  intermediate  to  high-toughness  materials.  The 
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experimental  portion  of  the  investigation  involved  generating  both 
rising  load  fracture  toughness  and  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  data  for 
four  low  to  intermediate-strength  steels  and  an  intermediate-strength 
aluminum  alloy. 

7.2  OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  phase  of  the  investigation 
were;  (1)  to  explore  the  possibility  of  obtaining  linear  elastic  fracture 
mechanics  material  parameters  for  low-strength  structural  alloys  and 
if  applicable,  to  acquire  the  necessary  K  fracture  toughness  and 
cyclic  crack  growth  rate  data  and  (2)  if  linear  elastic  principles 
are  found  not  to  be  applicable;  explore  the  feasibility  of  developing 
an  appropriate  elastic-plastic  fracture  criterion  using  currently 
available  elastic-plastic  technology. 

7.3  SUMMARY 

This  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  existing  linear  elastic 
fracture  mechanics  concepts  (based  primarily  on  results  obtained  with 
low-toughness ,  high-strength  alloys)  are  applicable  to  commonly  used 
high-toughness,  low-strength  materials.  Specifically,  it  has  been 
shown  that  AISI  1045,  1144  and  4140  steel  and  7039-T6  aluminum  alloys 
with  yield  strengths  ranging  from  38  to  78  ksi  are  subject  to  brittle 
plane  strain  failures  under  specific  loading  conditions  within  the 
temperature  range  of  0  to  75°F.  Consequently,  the  brittle  fracture 
potential  and  ultimately,  a  quantitative  design  criteria  for  these 
materials  under  the  appropriate  loading  conditions  can  be  established 
with  fracture  mechanics  concepts.  For  those  applications  where  these 
materials  do  not  exhibit  plane  strain  behavior,  elastic-plastic 
failure  criteria  must  be  developed  to  provide  quantitative  design 
information.  As  a  first  approach  towards  determining  the  feasibility 
of  developing  an  elastic-plastic  fracture  criteria,  it  has  been  shown 
that  an  existing  finite  element  stress  analysis  procedure  can  accurately 
predict  the  displacements  in  the  vicinity  of  a  crack  like  defect 
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subjected  to  non-plane  strain  loading.  Since  these  displacements  are 

directly  related  to  the  localized  crack  tip  stresses  which  in  turn, 

control  failure;  this  technique  has  potential  for  the  development  of 

quantitative  elastic-plastic  fracture  criteria.  An  appropriate  program 

to  further  develop  this  potential,  and  ultimately  develop  an  elastic- 

plastic  fracture  criteria  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  sponsoring 
* 

group. 

The  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  properties  for  the  alloys 
mentioned  above  as  well  as  AISI  1020  steel  were  also  measured  and 
interpreted  in  terms  of  fracture  mechanics  parameters.  These  results 
show  that  the  ferrous  alloys  studied  exhibit  fatigue  crack  growth  rate 
properties  which  conform  to  the  generalized  growth  rate  law  established 
for  more  brittle  alloys.  Therefore,  existing  techniques  for  predicting 
the  useful  life  expectancy  of  these  alloys  under  cyclic  loading  conditions 
are  applicable. 

Two  example  problems  selected  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  fracture 
mechanics  data  in  design  are  included  and  the  pertinent  areas  of  con¬ 
sideration  described  in  detail. 

7.4  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Existing  linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics  concepts  were 
found  to  be  applicable  to  the  AISI  1045,  1144  and  4140  steel  and 
7039-T6  aluminum  alloys  investigated  within  the  temperature  range  of 

0  to  75°F  and  for  the  metallurgical  conditions  employed. 

2.  The  room  temperature  fracture  toughness  of  the  1144  and 
4140  steels  and  the  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy  were  found  to  be  62,  56  and 
18  ksi  /ln\  ,  respectively.  These  toughness  values  indicate  that  room 
temperature  plane  strain  failure  is  possible  with  the  1144  and  4140 
steel  and  7039-T6  aluminum  alloys  when  used  in  section  sizes  of  at 
least  1.48,  1.72  and  0.27  inch  thick,  respectively. 

*  Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories  Unsolicited  proposal  //8M307 
(Aug.  1968),  "Development  of  Fracture  Mechanics  Technology  for 
L ow-to-Intermediate  Strength  Materials  and  Combined  Loading". 
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3.  The  highest  temperature  for  which  plane  strain  toughness 
data  were  obtained  for  4  inch  thick  specimens  of  the  AISI  1045  steel 
was  25°F.  The  fracture  toughness  at  this  temperature  was  46  ksi  ✓xn. 
and  the  corresponding  minimum  thickness  for  plane  strain  loading  is 
1.8  inches. 

4.  Although  plane  strain  fracture  toughness  data  were  not 
obtained  for  the  1020  steel  tested  in  4  inch  sections,  the  results 
indicate  that  a  7.5  inch  thick  section  of  this  steel  is  required  to 
develop  plane  strain  behavior  under  room  temperature  loading  conditions. 

5.  At  AK  levels  above  37  ksi  /in.  the  fatigue  crack  growth 

rate  properties  of  the  1020,  1045,  1144  and  4140  steels  investigated 

conform  to  the  generalized  fracture  mechanics  crack  growth  rate  law 

where  da/dN  =  C  AKn. 

o 

6.  Of  the  ferrous  alloys  studied,  the  1144  steel  showed  the 
greatest  resistance  to  fatigue  crack  propagation  and  the  4140  steel 
the  least. 

7.  The  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy  did  not  exhibit  crack  propa¬ 
gation  behavior  consistent  with  the  growth  rate  law;  considerable 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  relationship  between  log  da/dN  versus 
log  AK  was  encountered  at  AK  levels  above  13  ksi  /in. 

8.  Correlation  between  the  actual  displacement  across  the 
crack  starter  notch  in  a  1020  steel  specimen  tested  at  room  temperature 
and  the  displacement  predicted  by  a  finite  element  computer  technique 
indicates  that  it  may  be  possible  to  analyze  the  stresses  associated 
with  non-plane  strain  loading  conditions.  Consequently,  this  finite 
element  technique  may  eventually  lead  to  the  development  of  elastic- 
plastic  fracture  criteria. 

7.5  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  existing  linear  elastic  fracture 
mechanics  concepts  are  applicable  to  low-strength,  intermediate  to 
high-toughness  alloys  it  is  apparent  that  such  alloys  are  subject  to 
brittle  failure  under  appropriate  loading  conditions.  Since  knowledge 
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of  a  materials  inherent  fracture  toughness  permits  determination  of  the 
brittle  fracture  potential  under  known  loading  conditions,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  data  are  invaluable  as  a  quantitative  approach  to  design. 

The  results  presented  in  this  investigation  have  shown  that  existing 
fracture  toughness  testing  criteria  and  test  techniques  are  applicable 
to  some  commonly  used  low-strength  structure  alloys.  However,  the 
limited  amount  of  testing  involved  did  not  permit  the  development  of 
sufficiently  reliable  design  data.  Further  testing  with  a  statistically 
accurate  sampling  of  materials  is  required  to  establish  the  necessary 
heat-to-heat  variations  and  ultimately,  reliable  design  data.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  that  additional  fracture  toughness  and  fatigue  crack  growth 
rate  testing  be  conducted  for  other  heats  of  the  alloys  studied  in  this 
investigation  as  well  as  other  materials  where  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  a  quantitative  approach  to  design  against  failure. 

Many  structural  alloys  are  used  for  applications  which  do 
not  result  in  the  development  of  plane  strain  loading,  consequently, 
these  applications  cannot  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  existing  fracture 
mechanics  concepts.  Failure  under  such  nonplane  strain  conditions  is 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  extensive  crack-tip  plastic  yielding 
resulting  in  a  stress  situation  which,  at  the  present  time,  cannot 
be  accurately  analyzed.  The  development  of  the  elastic  plastic  solutions 
necessary  to  permit  analysis  of  the  stress  situations  associated  with 
non  plane-strain  failure  has  the  potential  to  lead  to  a  quantitative 
design  approach  similar  to  that  currently  available  for  plane  strain 
conditions . 

In  view  of  the  encouraging  results  obtained  thus  far  in  the 
development  of  elastic-plastic  stress  analyses,  it  is  recommended  that 
thfe  area  of  investigation  be  continued  with  the  ultimate  objective 
of  developing  an  engineering  fracture  criteria  applicable  to  non  plane- 

strain  (elastic-plastic)  loading  conditions.  An  appropriate  program  has 

>v 

been  prepared  and  submitted  to  TACOM. 

*  Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories  Unsolicited  proposal  // 8M307 
(Aug.  1968) ,  "Development  of  Fracture  Mechanics  Technology  for 
Low-to-Intermediate  Strength  Materials  and  Combined  Loading". 
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7.6  TEST  MATERIALS 


The  materials  involved  in  this  investigation  included  AISI  1020, 
1045,  1144  and  4140  steels  and  aluminum  alloy  7039-T6.  All  materials 
were  supplied  as  either  2  ft.  x  5  ft.  plate  or  10  in.  x  12  in.  forgings 
4-inches  thick.  The  materials  were  purchased  to  chemistry,  heat  treated 
conditions  and  approximate  yield  strength  requirements  and  not  to  any 
existing  material  property  specifications. 

The  1020  and  1045  carbon  steels  were  supplied  as  normalized 
plate  representative  of  low-strength  ferrous  alloys  with  yield  strengths 
of  32  and  37.5  ksi,  respectively.  The  4140  and  1144  oil  hardening  steels 
were  supplied  as  quenched  and  tempered  plate  and  forgings ,  respectively 
with  yield  strengths  of  65  and  70  ksi.  The  7039-T6  aluminum  was  supplied 
as  solution  treated  and  aged  forgings  with  a  yield  strength  of  57  ksi. 

The  chemical  compositions  of  the  alloys  studied  are  presented  in  Table  1. 
Table  2  presents  the  heat  treatment  and  pertinent  room  temperature  tensile 
properties.  The  variations  in  tensile  and  Charpy  impact  properties  with 
temperature  are  illustrated  graphically  in  Figures  1  and  2,  respectively. 
All  tensile  and  impact  tests  from  plate  material  were  conducted  with 
longitudinal  specimens  (major  axis  of  the  specimen  parallel  to  the 
primary  rolling  direction).  The  major  axes  of  the  specimens  taken 
from  the  forgings  were  aligned  in  the  10  inch  direction. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  characterize  the  4  inch  thick  sections 
involved  in  this  investigation,  the  through-the-thickness  room  temperature 
tensile  and  impact  properties  were  determined.  The  results  are  presented 
in  Figures  3  and  4,  respectively.  Figures  5  and  6  show  the  typical 
variation  in  microstructure  between  near-the-surface  and  center-thickness 
portions  of  the  "as-received"  materials.  Note  that  the  AISI  1020  and 
1045  carbon  steels  consist  of  pearlite  and  free  ferrite  whereas  the  1144 
and  4140  steels  consist  primarily  of  pearlite.  Although  the  1144  and 
4140  steels  were  quenched  and  tempered,  microstructures  developed  were 
not  representative  of  conventionally  hardened  material  because  of  factors 
such  as  mass  effect  (on  quenching)  of  heavy  sections,  high  tempering 
temperatures,  and  lengthy  tempering  times.  The  micro-structure  of  the 
7039-T6  aluminum  alloy  is  typical  of  solution  treated  and  aged  aluminum 
alloys. 
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SEC.  7  TABLE  1-CHEMICAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF  MATERIALS  INVESTIGATED 
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SEC.  7  TABLE  2-  HEAT  TREATMENTS  AND  ROOM  TEMPERATURE  TENSILE 
PROPERTIES  OF  MATERIALS  INVESTIGATED 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  1  -Variation  in  tensile  properties  with  temperature  for  alloys  investigated 
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Curve  387290-A 
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Curve  587297-B 


Sec.  7  Fig.  3 -Through-the-thickness  variation  in  room  temperature  tensile  properties 

(4  inch  thick  plate) 
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Curve  587291- 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  4-Through-the-thickness  variation  in  room  temperature 

Charpy  impact  energy  (4-inch  thick  plate) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  5-Variation  in  through-the-thickness  microstructure 
for  AISI  1020,  1045  and  1144  alloy  steels 

(Original  Mag.  200X) 
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7039-T6  Aluminum 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  6-Variation  in  through-the-thickness  microstructure 
for  AISI  4140  steel  and  7039-T6  aluminum 
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7.7  SPECIMEN  PREPARATION 

All  rising  load  toughness  testing  involved  in  this  investigation 

was  conducted  with  4  inch-thick  wedge-opening-loading  (WOL)  type  crack- 

notch  fracture  toughness  specimens  of  the  "4T"  geometry  illustrated 
(3) 

in  Figure  7.  Fatigue  testing  was  conducted  with  "4T"  WOL  specimens 

modified  slightly  (side  grooved,  45°  included  angle,  0.010  in.  root 
radius,  0.200  in.  deep  on  each  side)  from  the  specimen  shown  in 
Figure  7.  Side  grooving  was  used  to  insure  crack  propagation  along 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  loading. 

The  crack-starter  notches  (Figure  7)  were  extended  to  fatigue 
crack  severity  by  subjecting  the  specimens  to  low-stress  sinusoidal 
cyclic  loading  at  room  temperature.  The  maximum  stress  intensity  factor 
at  the  termination  of  precracking  did  not  exceed  25  ksi  /in.  for  the 
steel  alloys  or  10  ksi  /in.  for  the  7039-T6  aluminum.  All  tests  involving 
plate  material  (AISI  1020,  1045  and  4140  steels)  were  conducted  with 
longitudinal  specimens  in  which  the  major  plane  of  the  precrack  was  in 
the  transverse  direction  of  the  as-received  plate.  The  testing  direction 
associated  with  specimens  removed  from  the  forged  material  (AISI  1144 
steel  7039-T6  aluminum)  was  such  that  the  direction  of  crack  propagation 
was  along  the  12-inch  dimension. 

7.8  TEST  PROCEDURE 

7.8.1  FRACTURE  TOUGHNESS  TESTING 

A  total  of  three  "4T"  WOL  specimens  from  each  material  were 
tested  under  rising  load  conditions.  One  test  each  was  conducted  at 
75°F  and  0°F  and  the  remaining  specimen  tested  at  a  temperature 
which  served  to  confirm  the  prior  results.  The  tests  were  conducted 
on  a  universal  hydraulic  test  machine  at  a  head  motion  rate  of  0.04  in. 
per  minute  (K  of  100  ksi  /in",  per  minute).  A  liquid  nitrogen  cooling 
chamber  was  used  for  the  low  temperature  tests  and  the  specimens  soaked 
for  1  hour  at  temperature  prior  to  testing.  Except  for  the  1045  steel, 
the  rising  load  tests  were  monitored  with  load-displacement  and  ultra¬ 
sonic  crack  growth  instrumentation  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7.  Due 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  7~"4T"  type  wedge  opening  loading  fracture  toughness  specimen 

and  test  instrumentation 


9.  920 


to  the  large  grains  and  coarse  structure  encountered  in  the  1045  steel, 
this  material  could  not  be  monitored  for  crack  growth  using  ultrasonics. 

A  load-displacement  clip  gauge  calibrated  to  40  micro-inches 
of  strain  per  1  mil  (0.001  in.)  of  displacement  was  used  to  measure 
the  relative  displacement  across  the  crack-notch  during  loading.  A  10  MHz 
(megahertz)  ultrasonic  transducer  was  used  to  monitor  crack  growth 
behavior. The  transducer  was  mounted  on  the  test  specimen  surface 
just  ahead  of  the  tip  of  the  precrack  (Figure  7).  When  crack  growth 
occurred,  the  scanning  beam  of  the  transducer  was  interrupted  such 
that  the  amplitude  of  the  back  reflection  signal  (signal  reflected 
from  the  opposite  face  of  the  specimen)  decreased.  Consequently,  a 
decreasing  back  reflection  signal  could  be  interpreted  as  crack  ex¬ 
tension. 

An  adequate  correlation  between  the  decrease  in  back  reflection 
signal  and  the  extent  of  crack  growth  has  not  been  established;  however, 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  technique  was  to  detect  the  onset  and  nature 
of  the  crack  growth  (stable  or  unstable)  rather  than  the  absolute  amount 
of  extension. 

The  load-displacement  and  ultrasonic  instrumentation  outputs 
were  recorded  independently  as  a  function  of  the  applied  load  using  X-Y 
recorders . 

7.8.2  CYCLIC  LOADING  (FATIGUE)  TESTS 

With  the  exception  of  the  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy,  fatigue 
crack  growth  testing  was  limited  to  a  single  "4T"  WOL  test  for  each 
material.  The  fatigue  tests  involving  7039-T6  aluminum  included  two 
"IT"  WOL  specimens  as  well  as  a  "4T"  WOL  test.  The  configuration  of 
a  "IT"  WOL  specimen  is  identical  to  the  "4T"  (Figure  7)  except  that 
all  dimensions  are  reduced  by  a  factor  of  four. 

The  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  tests  were  conducted  on  a 
constant-load  universal  hydraulic  fatigue  machine  under  sinusoidal 
tension-tension  (0  to  maximum  load)  loading  conditions  at  75°F  in  air. 
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The  test  frequency  was  600  cycles-per-minute  and  the  maximum  alternating 
load  was  maintained  constant  throughout  each  individual  test. 

With  the  exception  of  the  AISI  1045  steel,  the  extent  of  fatigue 
crack  growth  during  cyclic  loading  was  measured  and  recorded  with  an 
ultrasonic  crack  growth  monitor  developed  specifically  for  use  with 
the  WOL  specimen. v  The  essence  of  the  technique  is  to  maintain  a 
constant  ultrasonic  signal  from  the  tip  of  the  propagating  crack  by 
moving  a  transducer  along  the  specimen  surface  such  that  crack  growth 
can  be  related  to  transducer  location.  A  schematic  illustration  of 
the  principle  involved  is  presented  in  Figure  8  where  Aa  is  the  change 
in  crack  length  and  AD  is  the  change  in  transducer  location.  The 
actual  test  fixture  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  This  crack  growth  monitoring 
procedure  exhibits  a  crack  length  measurement  sensitivity  of  +  0.010 
inch  and  provides  a  continuous  record  of  crack  length  versus  number  of 
elapsed  cycles. 

The  crack  growth  encountered  in  the  1045  steel  specimen  was 
measured  visually  on  each  side  of  the  specimen  and  the  average  crack 
length  recorded  against  the  elapsed  cycles. 


7.9  TEST  RESULTS 

7.9.1  FRACTURE  TOUGHNESS  TESTING 


Table  3  presents  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  rising  load 
fracture  toughness  testing  for  the  five  alloys  investigated.  The 
stress  intensity  factors  reported  as  refer  to  the  stress  intensity 
value  associated  with  the  5  per  cent  secant  offset  load  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  current  ASTM  recommendations  for  the  evaluation 

of  load-displacement  behavior  for  plane  strain  fracture  toughness 

„  ..  (2,7,8) 

testing. 


The  Kq  parameters  were  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
fracture  mechanics  relationship  between  the  stress  intensity  factor, 
applied  load,  and  crack  length  established  for  the  WOL  type  specimen. 
This  relationship  is  expressed  as : 


(3,9) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  9  -Test  fixture  used  to  monitor  crack  growth  in 
the  WOL  type  toughness  specimen 
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SEC.  7  TABLE  3-RESULTS  OF  RISING-LOAD  FRACTURE  TOUGHNESS  TESTING 
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B  W 


Where  P  is  the  applied  load  at  the  5  per  cent  secant  offset,  "a"  is 
the  crack  length  measured  from  the  centerline  of  loading,  B  is  the 
specimen  thickness,  W  is  the  specimen  width  measured  from  the  centerline 
of  loading  to  the  back  of  the  specimen  (Figure  7)  and  Y  is  a  compliance 
constant  dependent  upon  crack  length. 


The  stress  intensity  factors  identified  as  K.  refer  to  the 

Ic 

plane  strain  critical  stress  intensity  factor  and  are  representative 

of  the  actual  inherent  fracture  toughness  of  the  material.  The  reported 

K  parameters  were  determined  from  an  evaluation  of  the  apparent  toughness 

2  8) 

Kq,  in  accordance  with  the  current  recommendations.  ’  ’  Specifically, 
if  Kq  satisfies  the  criteria: 


"a"  and  B  i  2.5 


N2 

'°YS 


considered  a  valid  measure  of  KT  ..  Note  that  for  the  AISI  1144  and  4140 

Ic 

steels  and  the  7039-T6  aluminum,  valid  KT  data  were  obtained  at  0°F 

i  c 

and  75°F.  No  valid  KT  data  were  obtained  for  the  AISI  1020  steel  at 

Ic 

the  temperatures  investigated.  The  tests  involving  AISI  1045  steel 
were  valid  at  0  and  25°F  and  invalid  at  75°F.  These  observations  are 
summarized  graphically  in  Figure  10.  The  open  points  represent  valid 
measurements  and  the  closed  points  nonvalid  data.  Figures  11 
through  15  show  the  typical  room  temperature  fracture  appearances  for 
each  alloy  investigated. 

As  indicated  in  Figures  13,  14  and  15,  considerable  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  developing  straight  fatigue  precracks  in  the  AISI  1144 
and  4140  steels  and  the  7039-T6  aluminum.  Attempts  were  made  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  straight  fatigue  precracks  by  extending  the  cracks 
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Fracture  Toughness,  ksi/inches 


Test  Temperature,  °F  Test  Temperature,  °F  Test  Temperature,  °F 


0  75  0  75 

Test  Temperature,  °F  Test  Temperature,  °F 


Open  Points  Refer  to  K.  Values  Where  a  &  B  =  2. 5  ( 

K  \oYS 

Closed  Points  Refer  to  Apparent  Toughness  Kq 


Sec.  7  Fig.  10-Influence  of  temperature  on  toughness  and  yield  strength  for  alloys  investigated 


Sec.  7  Fig.  11-Room  temperature  rising  load  fracture  appearance  of  AISI  1020  steel 

(4T  WOL  Specimen) 
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Sec  7  Fig.  12-Room  temperature  rising  load  fracture  appearance  of  AISI  1045  steel 

(4T  WOL  specimen) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  13-Room  temperature  rising  load  fracture  appearance  of  AISI 1144  steel 

(4T  WOL  specimen) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  14-Room  temperature  rising  load  fracture  appearance  of  AISI 4140  steel 

(4T  WOL  specimen) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  15~Room  temperature  rising  load  fracture  appearance  of  7039-T6  aluminum 

(4T  WOL  specimen) 
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beyond  the  normal  length  requirements  and  also  by  electric-arc  discharge 
machining  the  initial  portion  of  the  precrack.  However,  neither  technique 
produced  straight  precracks.  The  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy  was  the  most 
difficult  to  precrack.  In  fact,  aluminum  specimen  7039-T6-4  (Table  3) 
could  not  be  precracked  across  the  entire  thickness  and  for  this  reason, 
the  results  of  this  test  are  not  reported. 

Examination  of  the  ultrasonic  crack  growth  measurement  records 
indicated  that  no  significant  crack  growth  occurred  prior  to  rapid 
fracture  in  any  rising  load  test. 

7.9.2  CYCLIC  LOADING  TESTS 

The  fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  observed  for  each  ferrous 
alloy  investigated  is  shown  in  Figure  16.  Presented  in  this  manner 
(crack  length  versus  number  of  elapsed  cycles),  such  data  are  comparable 
only  if  the  tests  were  conducted  under  identical  loading  conditions. 
Specifically,  the  results  to  be  compared  must  be  generated  with  test 
specimens  of  the  same  size  and  geometry  and  at  the  same  applied  cyclic 
load.  In  addition,  the  data  must  be  normalized  to  the  same  initial 
crack  length.  Figure  17  presents  a  comparison  of  the  fatigue  crack 
growth  behavior  observed  for  the  AISI  1020,  1144  and  4140  steels  nor¬ 
malized  to  an  initial  crack  length  of  1.1  in.  The  1045  data  are  not 
included  since  testing  was  conducted  at  a  cyclic  load  of  40,000  lbs. 
rather  than  45,000  lbs.  Note  that  the  fatigue  resistance  of  the  AISI 
1144  steel  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  1020  and  4140  steels.  In 
addition,  the  fatigue  resistance  of  the  1020  steel  is  somewhat  superior 
to  the  4140  steel.  Also  note  that  the  higher  relative  toughnesses  of 
the  1020  and  1144  steels  over  the  4140  alloy  (Table  3)  are  reflected 
in  Figure  17  by  the  longer  crack  length  required  to  cause  failure. 

Figures  18  through  22  show  the  room  temperature  fracture 
appearances  of  the  cyclic  loading  tests.  With  the  exception  of  the 
7039-T6  aluminum  alloy,  the  crack  fronts  remained  relatively  straight 
throughout  each  test.  However,  as  indicated  in  Figure  22,  the  fatigue 
crack  front  in  the  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy  never  became  straight.  As  a 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  16 — Fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  observed  for  various  ferrous  alloys 
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Elapsed  Cycles,  thousands 

Sec.  7  Fig.  17  Comparison  of  the  fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  observed 

for  AISI  1020,  1144  and  4140  steels 


Sec.  7  Fig.  18-Room  temperature  fatigue  fracture  appearance  of  AISI  1020  steel 

(4T  WOL  Specimen) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  20-Room  temperature  fatigue  fracture  appearance  of  AISI 1144  steel 

(4T  WOL  Specimen) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  21 
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4140-1 


-Room  temperature  fatigue  fracture  appearance  of  AISI 4140  steel 

(4T  WOL  Specimen) 


7039-1 

75°F 


Sec.  7  Fig.  22-Room  temperature  fatigue  fracture  appearance  of  7039-T6  aluminum 

( 4T  WOL  Specimen) 
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result,  the  7039-T6  test  could  not  be  properly  analyzed  since  it  was 
not  possible  to  accurately  compute  the  stress  intensity  factor  at  the 
tip  of  the  irregular  crack  front.  In  addition,  since  the  crack  growth 
monitor  only  scans  the  center  one  inch  length  of  the  crack  front,  the 
crack  length  measurements  were  not  sufficiently  accurate.  For  the  above 
reasons ,  the  data  generated  with  the  "4T"  WOL  7039-T6  aluminum  specimen 
were  not  considered  valid. 


The  concave  nature  of  the  fatigue  crack  front  developed  in 
the  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy  is  indicative  of  a  variation  in  mechanical 
properties  through-the-thickness  of  the  as  received  plate.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  crack  front  (Figure  22) ,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
resistance  to  fatigue  crack  propagation  is  much  less  near  the  center 
of  the  plate  than  near  the  surface.  To  further  substantiate  this  obser¬ 
vation,  "IT"  WOL  specimens  were  prepared  from  the  surface  and  center¬ 
thickness  locations  of  the  broken  "4T"  specimen.  The  crack  length 
versus  elapsed  cycles  data  generated  with  these  specimens  are  presented 
in  Figure  23.  Note  that  the  fatigue  resistance  of  the  material  near 
the  surface  of  the  4  inch-thick  forging  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
center- thickness  material.  In  addition,  the  precracks  developed  in 
the  1  inch-thick  specimens  were  prefectly  straight. 

In  order  to  express  the  fatigue  crack  growth  data  in  terms 
of  a  quantitative  design  parameter,  the  crack  length  versus  elapsed 
cycles  data  were  converted  to  the  form  of  the  change  in  stress  intensity 
factor  per  cycle,  AK,  versus  the  crack  growth  rate,  da/dN. 


The  fatigue  crack  growth  rates  were  established  by  means 

of  a  computerized  curve  fitting  analysis  of  the  crack  length  versus 

number  of  elapsed  cycles  data.  The  mathematical  model  used  to  v 

X.  A1 

o  A 

analyze  the  data  has  the  general  polynominal  form  of  a  =  b^+b^N  +b2N 
where  "a”  is  the  crack  length,  N  is  the  number  of  elapsed  cycles,  b^, 
b^  etc.  are  constants  and  Xq,  etc.  are  exponents  of  increasing  value. 


The  AK  parameter  associated  with  a  specific  crack  growth  rate 
was  determined  from  the  following  expression: 
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Fatigue  Crack  Length,  inches 


Curve  587 293 -A 


Sec.  7  Fig.  23-Effect  of  test  specimen  location  on  the  fatigue 
behavior  observed  for  7039~T6  aluminum 
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where  "a"  is  the  crack  length  corresponding  to  a  particular  crack  growth 

rate,  P  and  P  .  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  loads  per  cycle,  B  is 
max  min 

the  specimen  thickness  measured  at  the  roots  of  the  side  notches,  W 

is  the  specimen  width  (Figure  7)  and  Y  is  a  compliance  constant  which 

depends  upon  crack  length.  Since  the  specimens  were  cycled  from 

essentially  zero  load  to  P  ,  AK  is  equivalent  to  K  .  Figures  24  to 

max  max 

28  present  the  crack  growth  rate  versus  stress  intensity  factor  range 

for  the  five  alloys  investigated.  Note  that  with  the  exception  of  a 

few  data  points  at  the  low  and  high  values  of  AK,  the  ferrous  alloys 

exhibit  a  linear  relationship  between  log  da/dN  versus  log  AK.  The 

rate  of  change  of  log  da/dN  with  log  AK  for  each  steel  investigated 

is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  slope  given  on  the  appropriate  curve. 

cl  3. 

Figure  29  presents  a  comparison  of  the  —  versus  AK  relationship 
obtained  for  the  ferrous  alloys.  Note  that  the  slopes  vary  from  4  for 
the  1045  steel  to  10  for  the  4140  steel. 

Since  a  straight  line  relationship  between  log  da/dN  versus 
log  AK  was  obtained  for  the  ferrous  alloys,  these  data  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  generalized  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  law  developed 
by  Paris .  This  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  law  has  the  form  of 


da 

dN 


C  AKn 


where  n  is  the  slope  of  the  log  —  versus  log  AK  curve  and  Cq  is  an 
empirical  constant  determined  from  the  data.  The  values  of  the  Cq 
parameters  for  the  steel  alloys  are  given  on  the  appropriate  crack 
growth  rate  curves  and  summarized  in  Figure  29.  From  a  knowledge  of 
the  slope  and  Cq  parameters  it  is  possible  to  make  life  predictions 
under  cyclic  loading  conditions.  The  use  of  such  data  in  design  will 
be  demonstrated  in  an  example  problem. 
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Curve  5867OI -A 


Stress  Intensity  Factor  Range,  AK, 

ksi  y\ n7 


Sec.  7  Fig.  24 -Fatigue  crack  growth  rate  versus 
stress  intensity  factor  range  for 
AISI  1020  steel 
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Crack  Growth  Rate,  — ,  microinches/cycle 


Curve  586704-A 


Stress  Intensity  Factor  Range,  AK, 
ksi  x/TnT 


Sec.  7  Fig.  25  “Fatigue  crack  growth  rate  versus 
stress  intensity  factor  range  for 
AISI  1045  steel 
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Crack  Growth  Rate,  t -  microinches/cycle 


Curve  586703-A 


10  20  40  60  80  100 

Stress  Intensity  Factor  Range,  AK, 
ksi  s/irT. 


Sec.  7  Fig.  26“Fatigue  crack  growth  rate  versus 
stress  intensity  factor  range  for 
AISI  1144  steel 


Crack  Growth  Rate,  — ,  microinches/cycle 


Curve  586705-A 


Sec.  7  Fig.  27  -Fatigue  crack  growth  rate  versus 
stress  intensity  factor  range  for 
AISI  4140  steel 
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Crack  Growth  Rate,  —  microinches/cycle 
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10  20  40  60  80  100 

Stress  Intensity  Factor  Range,  AK, 
ksi  v/TrT. 

Sec.  7  Fig.  28  -Fatigue  crack  growth  rate  versus 
stress  intensity  factor  range  for 
7039-T6  aluminum 


Curve  5867O2-A 
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microinches/cycle 


Curve  58661 4- B 


The  crack  growth  rate  data  established  for  the  7039-T6 
aluminum  alloy  (Figure  28)  are  linear  over  a  very  narrow  AK  range 
(11  to  13  ksi  /in . ) .  Beyond  this  range  the  curve  bends  rapidly  con¬ 
sequently,  these  data  do  not  conform  to  the  generalized  crack  growth 
rate  law  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  such.  A  numerical  integration 
procedure  must  be  used  to  employ  these  data  in  design  calculations. 

The  details  of  such  a  technique  are  available  in  the  literature. 

Note  that  the  rate  of  crack  growth  at  a  given  AK  level  is 
substantially  greater  in  the  center- thickness  aluminum  specimen  than 
in  the  surface  specimen. 

7.10  DISCUSSION 
7.10.1  TEST  MATERIALS 

The  results  of  the  material  characterization  study  indicate 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  AISI  4140  steel,  no  significant  variations 
in  through-the-thickness  tensile  properties  were  encountered  (Figure  3) . 
Similar  results  were  obtained  for  the  through-the-thickness  impact  tests 
(Figure  4).  However,  no  significant  variation  in  impact  data  was 
encountered  for  the  4140  steel  which  did  show  a  variation  in  tensile 
properties.  The  slight  variations  in  through-the-thickness  properties 
are  to  be  expected  for  these  alloys  when  supplied  in  4  inch  thick 
sections.  The  results  of  the  microstructure  examination  (Figures  5 
and  6)  confirm  the  results  of  the  tensile  and  impact  testing.  Specifically, 
no  significant  variation  in  microstructure  was  observed  between  the  near 
surface  and  center- thickness  portions  of  the  "as-received"  material. 

Although  the  through-the-thickness  properties  of  the  ferrous 
alloys  involved  in  this  investigation  were  quite  uniform,  the  Charpy 
impact  properties  (summarized  in  Figure  2)  were  all  on  the  low  side 
of  the  expected  range.  Existing  Charpy  impact  data  indicate  that  for 
the  ferrous  alloys  studied  in  this  investigation  impact  energies  in  excess 
of  15  ft-lbs.^2  are  feasible  when  section  sizes  permit  the  development 
of  more  optimum  microstructures  (Martensitic,  Bainitic,  etc.)  by  the 
quench  and  temper  operation. 
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For  the  case  of  the  AISI  1144  steel  forgings,  the  low  room 
temperature  impact  properties  (5  ft-lbs.)  are  consistent  with  the  low 
reduction  in  area  and  elongation  values  reported  in  Table  3  (6.9  and 
5.2  per  cent  for  the  reduction  in  area  and  elongation,  respectively). 

In  the  case  of  both  1144  and  4140  steels,  the  low  impact  properties 
obtained  are  considered  representative  of  that  expected  for  the 
metallurgical  structures  produced.  Examination  of  typical  hardenability 
data  for  such  steels  clearly  shows  that  for  the  section  sizes  involved 
the  hardening  heat  treatments  employed  could  not  produce  any  more 
favorable  microstructure. 


7.10.2  TOUGHNESS  TESTING 

With  the  exception  of  the  1020  carbon  steel,  valid  plane 
strain  fracture  toughness  chta  were  obtained  within  the  temperature 
range  of  interest  for  each  alloy  investigated.  Consequently,  these 
results  indicate  that  brittle  fracture  of  low-strength  alloys  is  in 
fact  a  possibility  under  the  proper  loading  conditions  and,  existing 
linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics  concepts  can  be  used  to  measure  the 
brittle  fracture  potential  of  such  alloys. 

The  actual  numbers  presented  in  Table  3  were  judged  valid 
on  the  basis  of  the  primary  requirement  that  the  specimen  thickness,  B, 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  2.5  times  the  ratio  of  apparent  toughness 
to  yield  strength  quantity  squared.  However,  an  additional  requirement 
that  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  testing  conducted  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  involves  the  straightness  of  the  fatigue  precrack.  The  currently 
accepted  criterion  for  precrack  straightness  requires  that  the  crack 
length  (as  measured  from  the  center-line  of  loading)  at  the  center  and 

quarter-thickness  locations  be  within  5  per  cent  of  the  numerical  average 

(  8) 

of  these  crack  lengths.  '  In  addition,  the  crack  length  at  the  surface 
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of  the  specimen  should  be  within  10-per  cent  of  this  average.  Examination 
of  the  fractured  test  specimen  shown  in  Figures  11  to  15  clearly  indicate 
that  the  1020  and  1045  steels  satisfy  the  precrack  straightness  criteria. 
However,  the  4140  steel  and  7039-T6  aluminum  alloy  fail  to  satisfy  the 
10-per  cent  surface  crack  criterion  and  the  1144  steel,  although  it 
satisfies  the  crack  straightness  criteria,  is  of  such  an  irregular 
nature  that  the  applicability  of  the  straightness  criteria  is  questionable 
The  requirement  that  the  surface  crack  length  be  within  10-per  cent 
of  the  average  crack  length  based  upon  center  and  quarter  thickness 
measurements  is  an  arbitrary  criterion  for  which  no  substantiating 
experimental  data  exist.  If  we  assume  that  this  is  too  stringent  a 
requirement  in  view  of  the  small  portion  of  the  actual  crack  front  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  the  K  data  reported  for  the 
4140  steel  and  7039-T6  aluminum  can  be  considered  a  valid  measure  of 
the  materials  inherent  toughness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that 
the  shorter  portion  of  the  crack  front  near  the  specimen  surfaces  serves 
to  retard  fracture,  then  the  reported  value  for  the  4140  steel  and 
7039-T6  aluminum  must  be  considered  overestimates  of  the  actual 
toughness.  We  believe  that  the  first  assumption  is  more  realistic 
however,  this  problem  can  only  be  resolved  by  conducting  additional 
tests  with  specimens  having  straight  crack  fronts. 

With  regard  to  the  irregular  precrack  fronts  encountered  in 
the  1144  alloy  steel,  additional  testing  is  also  required  to  substantiate 
the  applicability  of  the  existing  straightness  criteria  to  such  a  precrack 

It  was  noted  earlier,  that  an  irregular  fatigue  precrack 
front  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  material  which  exhibits  a 
significant  variation  in  through-the-thickness  properties.  Note, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  1144  steel  or  for  that  matter, 
the  other  alloys  studied.  Apparently,  the  parameter  which  controls  the 
shape  of  the  precrack  is  not  always  reflected  in  the  conventional 
through-the-thickness  properties . 

The  results  of  the  fracture  toughness  testing  portion  of 
this  investigation  show  that  4  inch  thick  sections  of  the  1144  and 
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4140  steels  and  the  7039-T6  aluminum  satisfy  plane  strain  conditions 
at  room  temperature.  Expressed  in  another  way,  the  results  show  that 
in  the  presence  of  a  defect,  4  inch  thick  sections  of  these  alloys  are 
subject  to  brittle  failure  at  room  temperature.  Since  many  applications 
which  use  these  alloys  involve  section  sizes  less  than  4  inches  thick, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  the  section  size  above  which  brittle 
fracture  is  possible  and  fracture  mechanics  concepts  are  applicable. 

This  minimum  section  size  can  be  determined  by  solving  the  specimen 
size  criterion  formula  [B  =  2.5  (K  /a  )2]  for  B  when  K  equals  the 

ib 

material's  KT  .  For  the  case  of  the  1020  and  1045  steels,  which  do 
Ic 

not  exhibit  plane  strain  conditions  at  room  temperature,  the  minimum 
section  size  required  to  develop  plane  strain  loading  can  be  estimated 
by  using  the  apparent  toughness,  in  the  above  equation. 

Using  the  value  to  predict  the  section  size  necessary 
for  the  development  of  plane  strain  conditions  provides  only  a  very 
rough  estimate  and  must  be  qualified  as  such.  The  minimum  section 
sizes  necessary  to  develop  plane  strain  conditions  at  room  temperature 
for  the  alloys  investigated  are  given  below: 


Material 

Relative  Toughness 
KIc/CTYS 

Minimum  Thicknes: 
for  Plane  Strain, 

1020  steel 

1.72* 

7.50* 

1045  steel 

1.70* 

7.25* 

1144  steel 

0.77 

1.48 

4140  steel 

0.83 

1.72 

7039-T6  aluminum 

0.33 

0.27 

*  Approximate  values  based  upon  K 


The  thickness  values  presented  above  also  represent  the 
minimum  thickness  of  the  respective  alloys  for  which  existing  linear 
elastic  fracture  mechanics  design  concepts  are  applicable.  For 
applications  involving  these  materials  in  section  sizes  less  than 
the  minimum  for  plane  strain  conditions,  significant  plastic  yielding 
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accompanies  failure  in  the  presence  of  a  flaw  and  elastic-plastic 
analyses  are  required  to  establish  adequate  failure  criteria.  Presently, 
such  elastic-plastic  fracture  criteria  do  not  exist.  As  a  first  approach 
to  the  development  of  an  elastic-plastic  fracture  analysis  design  concept, 
the  Stress  Analysis  Section  of  the  Mechanics  Department  at  the  Westing- 
house  Research  Laboratories  has  developed  a  finite  element  computer 
program  which  can  predict  the  displacement  in  the  vicinity  of  a  crack-like 
defect  under  known  loading  conditions .  Since  the  displace¬ 

ments  in  turn,  are  directly  related  to  the  stresses,  this  program  provides 
a  technique  for  analyzing  crack  tip  stress  conditions  and  may  eventually 
lead  to  a  practical  design  concept.  In  order  to  confirm  the  analytical 
displacement  predictions,  the  1020  specimen  tested  at  room  temperature 
was  instrumented  for  displacement  measurements  on  each  side  near  the 
crack  tip  as  well  as  across  the  crack-starter  notch.  The  analytical 
technique  accurately  predicted  the  range  of  displacements  for  both 
plane  stress  and  plane  strain  conditions  across  the  crack-starter 
notch  as  shown  in  Figure  30,  but  not  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crack  tip.  It  was  later  found  that  as  the  result  of  experimental  error, 
the  displacement  measurements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crack  tip  were  not 
correct.  Therefore,  the  results  of  the  experiment  were  inconclusive 
relative  to  crack  tip  displacements .  Similar  experiments  involving 
other  low-strength  alloys  yield  very  promising  results  and  will  be 
reported  shortly. 

The  limit  of  allowable  deviation  from  linearity  of  load- 
displacement  behavior  for  valid  plane  strain  fracture  toughness  testing 
(as  per  current  ASTM  E-24  recommendations ,  references  2  and  8)  is 
identified  on  the  experimental  curve  in  Figure  30.  Note  that  up  to 
this  point,  the  experimental  curve  deviates  little  from  the  load- 
displacement  behavior  predicted  for  plane  strain  conditions.  This 
observation  provides  additional  evidence  that  the  existing  criteria 
for  plane  strain  fracture  toughness  testing  are  realistic. 
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Total  Load,  10  J  lb 


Ultimate 


Curve  587449-B 


Sec.  7  Fig.  30— Analytical  and  experimental  load-displacement 
curves  for  AISI  1020  steel 
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7.10.3  CYCLIC  LOADING  (FATIGUE)  TESTS 

The  presentation  of  fatigue  crack  growth  data  in  terms  of 
crack  length  versus  number  of  elapsed  cycles  can  provide  a  valuable 
basis  for  the  comparison  of  fatigue  properties  and  the  effect  of 
various  test  parameters.  For  example,  Figure  17  clearly  indicates  the 
variation  in  fatigue  cracking  resistance  of  4140,  1020  and  1144  steels 
and  Figure  23  demonstrates  the  superior  fatigue  cracking  resistance  of 
the  material  near  the  surface  of  the  7039-T6  aluminum  forging  as  compared 
to  the  material  in  the  center.  However,  since  specimen  size  and  geometry 
and  applied  load  as  well  as  other  parameters  influence  the  crack  length 
versus  elapsed  cycles  behavior,  such  data  are  suitable  for  comparison 
only  if  all  data  to  be  compared  are  generated  under  identical  loading 
conditions.  Consequently,  crack  length  versus  elapsed  cycles  data  are 
of  a  qualitative  nature  and  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  engineering 
design  considerations  involving  loading  conditions  other  than  those 
under  which  the  data  were  generated.  Since  the  stress  intensity  concept 
of  fracture  mechanics  incorporates  the  applied  stress  and  flaw  size 
(crack  length)  into  a  single-term  parameter  which  is  independent  of 
specimen  size  and  geometry,  the  stress  intensity  approach  to  fatigue 
provides  a  quantitative  design  technique.  Specifically,  fatigue  data 
presented  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  crack  growth,  da/dN,  versus  the  change 
in  crack  tip  stress  intensity,  AK,  yield  design  data  applicable  to 
a  wide  variety  of  different  loading  conditions .  In  addition,  da/dN 

versus  AK  data  provide  a  unique  parameter  which  can  be  used  to  compare 
fatigue  crack  growth  data  generated  under  various  laboratory  conditions . 

The  deviation  from  a  linear  relationship  between  log  da/dN 

versus  log  AK  observed  for  each  alloy  at  high  or  low  or  both  levels 

(19) 

of  AK  has  been  observed  for  several  other  structural  alloys.  This 

behavior  is  attributed  to  intermittent  rather  than  continuous  crack 
growth.  At  the  higher  levels  of  AK  the  intermittent  crack  growth 
is  related  to  the  high  degree  of  plastic  yielding  which  tends  to 
retard  crack  growth.  Electron  microscopic  examination  of  fatigue 
fractures  developed  at  high  AK  levels  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
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considerable  amount  of  dimpled  rupture  and  the  distinct  absence  of 

/ 

well  formed  striations.  This  observation  indicates  that  at  high  AK 
levels,  the  crack  propagates  in  bursts  but  occasionally  grows  in  regular 
steps  which  result  in  the  formation  of  striations.  At  present,  the 
intermittent  crack  growth  observed  at  the  lower  AK  levels  cannot  be 
explained. 

Although  significant  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  the 
deviation  from  a  straight  line  relationship  at  the  higher  AK  levels 
is  not  of  practical  importance  since  the  AK  levels  approach  the  K^ 
of  the  material  and  structures  would  not  knowingly  be  permitted  to 
operate  at  such  high  K  levels.  In  addition,  the  projected  slope 
yields  a  faster  growth  rate  than  actually  observed  resulting  in  a 
conservative  estimate  of  growth  rate. 

At  the  lower  values  of  AK,  it  appears  that  a  lower  limit 
of  crack  growth  rate  exists.  This  behavior  can  be  confirmed  only  by 
conducting  additional  crack  growth  rate  testing  at  lower  values  of 
AK  than  those  involved  in  this  investigation.  Since  the  crack  growth 
rates  observed  at  the  lower  AK  levels  exceed  the  rates  projected  by 
the  linear  slope  it  is  important  that  the  lower  limit  of  crack  growth 
rate  be  taken  into  account.  Particularly,  since  component  life  data 
predicted  from  the  generalized  crack  growth  rate  law  at  the  lower  AK 
levels  will  be  an  overestimate  of  actual  performance. 

Comparison  of  the  crack  growth  rate  data  established  for  the 
ferrous  alloys  studied  in  this  investigation  (Figure  29)  indicates  that 
the  da/dN  versus  AK  relationship  is  independent  of  material  yield 
strength.  Specifically,  the  materials  with  the  higher  yield  strengths, 
1144  (a^g  =  78  ksi)  and  4140  (c-yg  =  65  ksi)  steels,  exhibit  the  slowest 
and  fastest  crack  growth  behavior,  respectively.  The  lowest  strength 
steel  (AISI  1020,  =  32  ksi)  yields  an  intermediate  growth  rate. 

Although  these  results  clearly  demonstrate  the  independent  nature  of 
fatigue  behavior  with  respect  to  material  yield  strength,  it  has  been 
shown  that  for  a  given  alloy  heat  treated  to  various  strength  levels, 
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the  higher  strength  levels  yield  the  lower  growth  rates.  Therefore,  it 
is  apparent  that  additional  factors  aside  from  yield  strength  alone 
determine  the  fatigue  properties  of  structural  alloys. 

Correlation  of  the  rate  of  fatigue  crack  growth  with  the 
relative  toughness  of  the  alloys  also  indicates  that  the  fatigue  properties 
are  independent  of  toughness. 

7.11  ACCURACY  OF  RESULTS 

The  inherent  fracture  toughness  characteristics  as  well  as 

the  fatigue  crack  growth  properties  of  a  given  alloy  are  known  to  be 

(9) 

strongly  dependent  upon  the  metallurgical  history  of  the  material. 
Specifically,  the  chemistry,  melting  practice,  microstructure,  fabri¬ 
cation  technique  and  heat  treatment  are  among  the  more  significant 
factors  which  ultimately  determine  the  fracture  resistance  properties 
of  an  alloy.  Consequently,  the  limited  amount  of  data  generated  in 
this  investigation  cannot  arbitrarily  be  applied  to  similar  heats 
of  the  same  alloys.  Considerably  more  data  for  a  statistically  accurate 
sampling  of  the  respective  materials  are  required  to  adequately  characterize 
these  materials  and  ultimately  provide  information  suitable  for  design. 
However,  the  results  of  this  investigation  do  clearly  demonstrate  that 
existing  fracture  mechanics  concepts  are  applicable  to  relatively  low- 
strength,  high  to  intermediate-toughness  materials  and  they  provide 
a  here-to-fore  nonexistant  basis  for  the  level  of  fracture  resistance 
that  we  can  expect  for  some  commonly  used  structural  alloys. 

7.12  EXAMPLE  PROBLEMS 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  fracture  mechanics  concepts 
in  design,  two  hypothetical  problems  have  been  selected  and  the  pertinent 
considerations  and  computations  described  in  detail.  The  first  example 
involves  a  four  point  loaded  beam  in  pure  bending  and  the  second,  a 
thin-walled  pressure  vessel.  In  the  first  example,  the  problem  is  to 
select  the  most  desirable  of  two  materials  for  the  proposed  operational 
requirements.  Material  selection  will  be  limited  to  the  AISI  1144  and  4140 
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quenched  and  tempered  steels  involved  in  the  experimental  portion  of 

this  investigation.  The  second  example  involves  a  1144  steel  pressure  vessel 

in  which  a  crack  has  been  detected  and  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 

the  remaining  useful  life.  Both  problems  assume  room  temperature  loading 

conditions  in  an  inert  environment.  The  pertinent  room  temperature 

properties  for  the  two  steels  involved  in  the  examples  are  given  below: 


Material 

Yield 

Strength,  psi 

Tensile 
Strength,  psi 

kt 

Ic 

psi  /in 

Fatigue 
Crack  Growth 
Data 

AISI  1144 

steel 

78,000 

122,000 

62,000 

Fig.  26 

AISI  4140 

steel 

65,000 

101,000 

56,000 

Fig.  27 

It  will  be  assumed  that  both  steels  are  supplied  to  a 
guaranteed  minimum  yield  strength  of  60,000  psi  and  this  value  will  be 
used  for  all  design  considerations.  The  solutions  to  both  problems 
involve  four  general  areas  of  consideration: 

a)  initial  design 

b)  computation  of  critical  flaw  size 

c)  calculation  of  cyclic  life 

d)  development  of  inspection  criteria  and  safety  factors 

The  first  example  also  includes  a  material  selection  consideration. 

Each  of  the  above  considerations  are  described  in  detail. 

7.12.1  EXAMPLE  PROBLEM  NO.  1  -  BEAM  IN  BENDING 
a.  Operational  Requirements 

The  following  requirements  are  involved  in  this  hypothetical 

example : 

1.  Supply  a  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section  to  be  loaded 
under  four  point  bending  (pure  bending)  to  a  maximum  load  of  26,800  lbs. 

2.  Dimensional  requirements  dictate  that  the  beam  be  4" 
high  with  a  major  and  minor  span  of  8  feet  and  6  feet,  respectively. 
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3.  The  beam  is  to  be  subjected  to  zero  to  maximum  load  cyclic 
loading  at  75°F  in  an  inert  environment. 

4.  The  minimum  cyclic  life  requirement  is  100,000  cycles. 

5.  The  maximum  applied  nominal  stress  is  not  to  exceed 

1/2  the  material  yield  strength.  For  this  example,  the  maximum  applied 
stress  requirement  is  equivalent  for  both  materials  i.e.,  30,000  psi. 

b .  Initial  Design  Considerations 

The  application  described  above  essentially  involves  a  simple 

beam  in  pure  bending  and  can  be  analyzed  accordingly  with  the  bending 

moment  and  flexure  equations.  The  bending  moment  M  is  equal  to  half 

PL 

the  applied  load  times  the  moment  arm  L  or  M  =  —  .  For  the  proposed 
problem,  P  equals  26,800  lbs.  and  L  equals  12"  (half  the  difference 
between  the  major  and  minor  spans)  resulting  in  a  bending  moment  of 
161,000  in-lbs.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  maximum  nominal  stress  re¬ 
quirement  of  30,000  psi,  we  can  compute  the  beam  thickness  b  from 

M 

the  flexure  equation  a  =  —  where  a  is  the  maximum  outer  fiber  tension 
stress,  M  is  the  bending  moment  (161,000  in-lbs.)  and  z  is  the  rectangular 
section  modulus  (z  =  -^r-  ,  w  equals  the  beam  height,  4  in.).  Solving 
for  b  yields  a  beam  thickness  requirement  of  2  in.  Figure  31  illustrates 
the  loading  conditions  and  pertinent  initial  design  equations. 

c.  Calculation  of  Critical  Flaw  Size 

Since  it  is  generally  realistic  to  assume  that  all  structures 
contain  discontinuities  of  some  type  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
critical  defect  size  which  will  result  in  failure.  For  the  problem  at 
hand,  we  will  limit  our  consideration  of  defect  sizes  to  edge  cracks 
between  the  minor  span  where  the  tensile  stresses  are  at  the  maximum. 

For  the  case  of  pure  bending,  the  outer  fiber  tensile  stresses  are 
essentially  constant  within  the  minor  span,  as  a  result,  our  considerations 
will  be  applicable  to  edge  cracks  at  any  location  within  the  minor  span. 

In  order  to  compute  the  critical  flaw  size  in  terms  of  fracture 
mechanics,  we  must  first  establish  if  linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics 
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M 

Outer  Fiber  Tension  Stress,  o  =  y  =  30,000  psi 

2 

Rectangular  Section  Modulus,  Z  =  y — 

SeCc  7  Fig.  31-Loading  conditions  for  example  problem  No.  1 
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concepts  are  applicable  to  the  loading  conditions  of  interest.  To  do 
this  we  must  know  the  K  and  yield  strength  for  the  material  at  the 
minimum  operating  temperature.  We  then  solve  the  specimen  size  criteria 
formula  [B  =  2.5  (K^/cr^g)2]  f°r  t*ie  thickness  for  which  plane 

strain  conditions  prevail.  The  minimum  thickness  for  plane  strain  con¬ 
ditions  at  room  temperature  for  the  1144  and  4140  steels  are  1.48  and 
1.72  inches,  respectively.  Since  our  problem  involves  a  2  inch  thick 
beam,  fracture  mechanics  concepts  are  applicable  and  we  can  proceed. 

Once  it  has  been  established  that  fracture  mechanics  concepts 
are  applicable  to  the  problem,  we  must  then  have  available  an  adequate 
stress  analysis  of  the  loading  conditions  and  an  accurate  stress  intensity 
expression  which  relates  flaw  size  and  applied  stress  to  the  stress 
intensity  factor. 

An  adequate  stress  analysis  is  available  from  our  initial 
design  considerations  and  valid  data  were  obtained  from  the  experi¬ 
mental  portion  of  this  investigation.  In  addition,  an  accurate  stress 
intensity  expression  is  available  for  the  loading  conditions  of  interest. 
Figure  32  presents  the  appropriate  expression  along  with  an  illustration 
of  the  conditions  for  which  the  expression  is  applicable.  This  expression 
was  developed  specifically  for  use  with  the  four-point  loaded  notched- 
bend  fracture  toughness  specimen  and  consequently,  a  graphical  solution 

of  the  complex  polynominal  portion  of  the  equation  is  readily  available 

(19) 

in  the  literature.  *  Figure  33  presents  the  graphical  solution  for 
the  case  of  pure  bending  (four  point  loading)  as  well  as  for  two 
conditions  of  three  point  loading.  Using  the  graph  in  Figure  33  the 
stress  intensity  expression  becomes: 


K 


I 


6Ma 

BW 


1/2 


Y 


where  Y  is  a  function  of  a/W.  This  commonly  used  form  of  the  K-expression 
is  fine  for  use  with  test  specimens  where  the  crack  size, "a"  is  a  known 
parameter  and  is  to  be  determined.  However,  for  the  case  of  a 
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1/2  r  2< W/B < 8  2 

Jr  r"  "  2-47  (w> + 12*97  (W>  -  23‘ 17  +  24- 80  0 

for  ^  =  0  to  0. 6 


where  N\  =  ~ 


Fatigue  crack  starter  for  edge-notched  plate  specimens 


Sec.  7  Fig.  32-Notch  bend  specimen  (four-point  loaded) 


Sec.  7  Fig.  33  -K  calibrations  for  bend  specimens 


design  application  where  "a"  is  the  unknown,  the  expression  must  be 
modified  such  that  we  can  graphically  solve  for  a/W  and  ultimately, 
"a".  A  more  desirable  form  for  use  in  the  example  problem  is 


X  = 


K  b  W 


3/2 


6M 


where  X  is  a  function  of  a/W.  The  graphical  solution  in  Figure  33  was 
converted  to  the  above  form  by  letting  X  equal  Y  (a/W)  and  plotting 
X  against  a/W.  This  form  of  the  graphical  solution  is  presented  in 
Figure  34.  For  additional  accuracy  the  graphical  solutions  can  readily 
be  replaced  by  relatively  simple  computer  programs. 

Using  the  expression: 


X  = 


K  b  W 


3/2 


6M 


(where  b  =  2",  W  =  4",  M  =  160,000  in- lbs  and  K^.  is  62  ksi  /iii  and 
56  ksi  /lr7;  the  values  for  AISI  1144  and  4140  steels,  respectively) 
and  the  graphical  solution  in  Figure  34,  the  critical  flaw  depths 
are  found  to  be  1.2  in.  for  the  1144  steel  and  1.06  in.  for  the  4140 
steel.  These  flaw  sizes  represent  the  critical  defect  sizes  which 
will  cause  failure  as  the  result  of  a  single  application  of  load  under 
the  loading  conditions  described  for  the  example  problem. 

d.  Calculation  of  Cyclic  Life 

Assuming  the  initial  presence  or  early  development  of  a 
defect  in  a  cyclically  loaded  structure,  it  is  obvious  that  knowledge 
of  the  critical  flaw  size  alone  does  not  permit  an  estimate  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  structure.  The  component  life  is  dependent  upon 
the  rate  at  which  an  existing  defect  will  grow  to  the  critical  flaw 
size  under  the  prescribed  loading  conditions.  Consequently,  we  must 
compute  the  maximum  initial  allowable  defect  size  (edge  crack  depth) 
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that  will  not  grow  to  the  critical  size  for  failure  during  the  required 
life  of  the  structure  (100,000  cycles).  In  order  to  make  these  cal¬ 
culations  we  must  have  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  data  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  stress  intensity  factor  as  well  as  the  other  data  needed 
to  compute  the  critical  flaw  sizes.  The  fatigue  crack  growth  rate  data 
for  AISI  1144  and  4140  steels  are  presented  in  Figures  26  and  27, 
respectively.  These  data  clearly  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the 
rate  of  crack  growth  on  the  change  in  stress  intensity  per  cycle,  AK. 
Since  the  AK  parameter  increases  as  the  crack  length  increases,  it  is 
apparent  that  to  compute  the  number  of  cycles  to  failure  for  a  given 
initial  flaw  size  one  must  integrate  the  crack  growth  rate  data  over 
AK  values  representing  the  AK  level  at  the  start  of  life  (that  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  initial  flaw  size)  to  the  AK  level  at  failure,  AK=K^c* 

Interpreted  in  another  way,  our  goal  at  this  point  in  the 
problem  is  to  establish  the  crack  length  versus  number  of  elapsed 
cycles  curve  for  the  component  geometry  and  loading  conditions  of  the 
example  problem  from  crack  growth  rate  data  established  with  entirely 
different  loading  conditions.  The  ability  to  do  just  this  is  the 
primary  advantage  of  the  fracture  mechanics  approach  to  fatigue. 

Since  we  are  interested  in  calculating  the  maximum  initial 
allowable  flaw  size  for  the  prescribed  loading  conditions,  we  must 
select  a  lower  limit  of  initial  flaw  size  and  corresponding  AK  value 
with  which  to  begin  the  integration.  This  lower  limit  of  flaw  size 
is  generally  selected  as  the  minimum  flaw  size  which  can  reliably 
be  detected  with  existing  nondestructive  inspection  techniques.  For 
this  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  minimum  detectable  flaw  size  is 
an  edge  crack  0.125  in.  deep.  In  addition,  let  us  incorporate  an 
inspection  safety  factor  of  2  at  this  point  yielding  a  minimum  detectable 
flaw  size  of  0.250  in.  The  stress  intensity  factor  corresponding  to 
this  flaw  size  then  becomes  the  lower  limit  for  the  integration  procedure 
Solving  the  stress  intensity  expression  for  "a"  equal  to  0.250  in. 
yields  a  K^.  value  of  29  ksi  /in.  Since  the  loading  conditions  involve 
zero  to  maximum  cyclic  load,  K^.  =  AK. 
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Although  the  required  integration  procedure  can  readily  be 
adapted  to  a  short  computer  program,  for  example  purposes,  we  will 
proceed  with  a  numerical  integration  technique. 

Since  the  crack  growth  rate  data  (Figures  26  and  27)  indicate 
a  constant  growth  rate  at  the  lower  AK  levels  which  substantially 
exceeds  that  predicted  by  extrapolating  the  linear  portion  of  the 
curve,  the  faster  growth  rate  must  be  used  to  establish  a  conservative 
prediction  of  life.  At  AK  levels  of  37  ksi  /in.  and  35  ksi  /in",  for 
the  AISI  1144  and  4140  steels,  respectively , the  growth  rate  data  fall 
on  the  linear  portion  of  the  curve  and  can  be  analyzed  accordingly. 
Consequently,  the  growth  rate  encountered  between  AK  =  29  ksi  /in. 
and  AK  =  37  ksi  /in",  for  the  1144  steel  and  AK  =  35  ksi  /irT.  is  assumed 
to  be  constant.  For  this  portion  of  the  integration,  the  crack  growth 
rate  for  the  AISI  1144  steel  is  1.7  microinches  per  cycle  and  3.8 
microinches  per  cycle  for  the  4140  steel.  By  computing  the  crack 
length  at  which  the  growth  rate  begins  to  follow  the  linear  portion  of 
the  da/dN  versus  AK  curves  (the  crack  length  corresponding  to  AK  values 
of  37  ksi  /in.  and  35  ksi  /in.  for  the  1144  and  4140  steels,  respectively) 
and  by  dividing  the  difference  between  this  crack  length  and  the  initial 
crack  length  by  the  growth  rate,  the  number  of  elapsed  cycles  can  be 
computed.  For  the  case  of  the  1144  steel,  110,000  cycles  at  a  growth 
rate  of  1.7  microinches /cycle  are  required  for  a  0.250  in.  deep  crack 
to  grow  to  0.440  in.  deep,  the  crack  length  corresponding  to  a  AK  value 
of  37  ksi  /in.  Following  the  same  reasoning  for  the  4140  steel,  39,000 
cycles  are  required  for  a  0.250  deep  crack  to  grow  to  .400  in.  deep, 

a  AK  value  of  35  ksi  /in.  From  this  point  on  the  crack  growth  rate 

can  be  assumed  to  follow  a  linear  relationship  on  the  log-log  plots. 

To  integrate  over  this  portion  of  the  crack  growth  rate  curve,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  select  a  convenient  elapsed  cycles  interval  and 
to  assume  that  the  growth  rate  remains  constant  over  this  interval. 

The  increase  in  crack  length  during  this  interval  of  growth  is  then 

added  to  the  crack  length  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  and  a  new 

AK  value  computed.  The  crack  growth  rate  associated  with  the  new 
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AK  value  is  read  off  of  the  appropriate  da/dN  vs  AK  curve  and  the 
increase  in  crack  length  over  the  cyclic  interval  at  the  higher  growth 
rate  computed  and  again  a  new  AK  value  established.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  AK  value  reaches  K^c  and  at  this  point  failure  is 
eminent.  The  total  number  of  elapsed  cycles  required  to  go  from  the 
crack  length  at  the  start  of  life  to  the  critical  flaw  size  is  then 
the  number  of  cycles  to  failure. 


To  further  illustrate  the  procedure  involved,  portions  of 
the  actual  results  of  the  numerical  integration  for  both  alloys  are 
presented  below.  For  each  step  in  the  integration  procedure  the 
increase  in  crack  length  is  computed,  added  to  the  previous  crack  length 
and  a  new  a/W  value  determined.  The  X  value  corresponding  to  the 
new  a/W  is  read  off  the  curve  in  Figure  34  and  the  stress  intensity 
equation : 


X  = 


K  b  W 


3/2 


6M 


used  to  compute  the  new  AK  level  for  the  next  interval  of  growth. 


RESULTS  OF  NUMERICAL  INTEGRATION 
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AISI  1144  Steel 
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Note  that  at  61,500  cycles,  failure  has  occurred  in  the  4140 
steel  whereas  the  crack  in  the  1144  steel  is  still  growing  at  the  initial 
rate.  The  results  of  the  numerical  integration  are  presented  in  graphical 
form  in  Figure  35.  Presented  in  this  manner,  the  results  clearly  demon¬ 
strate  the  fatigue  crack  growth  behavior  of  the  two  steels  considered 
in  the  example  problem.  However,  for  design  purposes  it  is  more  convenient 
to  present  the  data  in  terms  of  the  crack  depth  versus  the  cycles  to 
failure  rather  than  crack  depth  versus  elapsed  cycles.  The  data  shown 
in  Figure  35  can  easily  be  converted  to  crack  depth  versus  cycles  to 
failure  by  subtracting  the  elapsed  cycles  at  a  given  crack  depth  from 
the  total  number  of  cycles  required  to  cause  failure.  These  results 
are  presented  in  Figure  36. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  minimum  cyclic  life  requirement  of 
100,000  cycles,  Figure  36  indicates  that  the  maximum  initial  allowable 
crack  depth  must  not  exceed  0.100  in.  for  the  4140  steel  or  0.510  in. 
for  the  1144  steel. 

Material  Selection 

In  our  previous  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
minimum  detectable  crack  depth  criterion  of  0.250  in.  Since  the  maximum 
initial  allowable  flaw  depth  established  for  the  4140  steel  (0.100  in.) 
is  less  than  the  minimum  size  which  can  reliably  be  detected  based  upon 
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(244, 000  cycles) 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  35  Crack  growth  behavior  computed  for  example  problem 
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the  above  nondestructive  inspection  criterion,  the  4140  steel  is  not 
acceptable  for  the  proposed  application.  The  presence  of  a  0.250  in. 
deep  edge  crack  in  the  4140  steel  beam  would  result  in  a  cyclic  life 
of  only  61,500  cycles.  The  maximum  initial  allowable  flaw  depth  for 
the  1144  steel  (0.510  in.)  is  well  above  the  0.250  in.  deep  minimum 
detectable  depth  and  consequently,  the  1144  steel  is  well  suited  for 
the  proposed  application. 

e.  Development  of  Inspection  Criteria  and  Safety  Factors 

The  development  of  adequate  nondestructive  inspection  criteria 
and  design  safety  factors  for  a  structure  assumed  to  contain  a  defect 
are  closely  related.  Specifically,  design  safety  factors  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  basis  of  applied  stress  or  cyclic  life  which  in  turn, 
influence  the  defect  size  which  must  be  detectable.  In  addition,  a 
safety  factor  can  be  incorporated  in  a  design  situation  on  the  basis 
of  the  inspection  level  such  as  was  the  case  for  this  example  problem. 

If  we  select  a  safety  factor  of  two  on  the  cyclic  life  for 
the  1144  steel  beam,  the  maximum  initial  allowable  flaw  size  is  0.33 
in.  and  we  must  establish  an  inspection  level  capable  of  detecting  this 
flaw  size.  However,  if  we  also  incorporate  a  safety  factor  of  two 
into  the  inspection  level  sensitivity  such  that  defects  0.152  in.  deep 
can  be  detected,  the  cyclic  life  of  the  structure  becomes  300,000  cycles, 
a  total  safety  factor  of  3  on  cyclic  life. 

Earlier  in  our  discussion,  we  established  the  minimum 
detectable  flaw  depth  to  be  0.125  in.  and  proceeded  to  incorporate 
a  safety  factor  of  two  into  the  consideration.  However,  if  we  establish 
our  inspection  sensitivity  to  the  minimum  flaw  size  which  can  reliably 
be  detected  and  inspect  to  this  level,  those  structures  which  pass 
the  inspection  will  yield  a  total  cyclic  life  of  at  least  320,000 
cycles  and  our  design  safety  factor  will  be  3.2.  If  a  larger  safety 
factor  is  desired,  a  material  with  crack  growth  properties  and/or  a 
toughness  superior  to  1144  steel  must  be  used  or  the  design  stress 
reduced  accordingly. 
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7.12.2  EXAMPLE  PROBLEM  NO.  2  -  THIN-WALLED  PRESSURE  VESSEL 


a.  Operational  Requirements 

An  88  inch  diameter,  100  inch  long,  4  inch  thick  wall  pressure 
vessel  made  of  1144  steel  has  been  subjected  to  an  in-service  inspection 
and  a  0.400  inch  deep,  4  inch  long  semi-eliptical  surface  crack  detected 
at  mid-length  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  The  major  axis  of  the  defect 
(length)  is  oriented  in  the  axial  direction  of  the  vessel.  The  pressure 
vessel  is  used  to  contain  a  hydrostatic  system  at  a  maximum  pressure 
of  3000  psi  and  is  subjected  to  zero  to  maximum  pressure  cyclic  loading 
at  room  temperature  in  an  inert  environment.  Determine  the  remaining 
useful  life  of  the  structure. 

b .  Initial  Design  Considerations 

The  application  described  above  can  be  analyzed  in  accordance 
with  thin-walled  pressure  vessel  design  concepts.  Specifically,  the 
maximum  circumferential  (hoop)  stress  can  be  computed  from  the  following 
equation 


where  P  is  the  internal  pressure  (3000  psi)y  D  is  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  pressure  vessel  (80  in.)  and  t  is  the  wall  thickness.  Solving 
this  equation  for  a  yields  a  maximum  applied  circumferential  stress 
of  30,000  psi. 

c.  Calculation  of  Critical  Flaw  Size 

In  our  previous  example  it  was  shown  that  the  minimum  thickness 

for  plane  strain  conditions  with  the  1144  steel  being  considered  is 

1.48  inches.  Therefore,  linear  elastic  fracture  mechanics  concepts 

are  applicable  to  this  example  and  we  can  proceed  with  the  calculation 

of  the  critical  flaw  size.  The  appropriate  stress  intensity  expression 

(9) 

for  the  loading  conditions  described  above  is: 
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where : 


K, 


stress  intensity  factor,  ksi  v'in 
flaw  shape  parameter 
applied  tensile  stress,  ksi 
0.2%  yield  strength,  ksi 
crack  depth,  inches 


Rearranging  the  above  expression  and  setting  K  equal  to 
K  yields  the  following  critical  flaw  size  expression  for  a  semi-eliptical 
surface  crack  subjected  to  tension  stresses  perpendicular  to  the  major 
plane  of  the  flaw: 

K  2  [<j>2  -  0.212  (~~)2] 

lc _ gYS 

acr  1.21  t r  a2 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  expression  and  specifically, 
to  simplify  the  calculation  of  the  flaw  shape  parameter,  a  graphical 
solution  of  <t>2  is  available  where  the  flaw  shape  parameter  is  expressed 
as  a  Q  factor  and  Q  =  <t>2  -  0.212  (a/aYS>2.  This  solution  is  presented 
in  Figure  37.  For  the  flaw  length  to  depth  ratio  of  10  considered  in 
this  example  a/2c  =  .1  and  Q  =  1.03.  Solving  the  above  expression 
for  the  conditions  specified  in  this  example  problem  (a  =  30  ksi, 

Kj  =  62  »4n,  Q  =  1)  yields  a  critical  flaw  size  1.1  inches  deep  by 
11  inches  long.  This  flaw  size  represents  the  critical  defect  size 
which  will  cause  failure  as  the  result  of  a  single  application  of 
load  for  the  conditions  described  in  this  problem. 


d.  Calculation  of  Cyclic  Life 

Once  the  critical  flaw  size  has  been  determined  we  can  proceed 
to  the  calculation  of  the  remaining  cyclic  life.  Specifically,  we  must 
determine  the  number  of  cycles  required  for  the  existing  flaw 
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Sec.  7  Fig.  37 “Flaw  shape  parameter  curves  for  surface  and  internal  cracks 


(.40' deep  by  4.0"  long)  to  grow  to  the  critical  flaw  size  of  1.1"  deep 
x  11"  long.  To  do  this,  we  must  have  available  suitable  fatigue  crack 
growth  rate  data  expressed  in  terms  of  fracture  mechanics  parameters. 

These  data  are  available  for  the  1144  steel  being  considered  and  are 
given  in  Figure  26  where  da/dN  is  the  crack  growth  rate  and  AK  is  the 
change  in  stress  intensity  factor  per  cycle.  The  parameters  identified 
as  n  and  Cq  represent  the  slope  of  the  log  da/dN  versus  log  AK  curve 
and  the  intercept  constant,  respectively.  These  parameters  are  considered 
empirical  material  constants  which  describe  the  fatigue  crack  growth 
rate  properties  of  the  material  in  terms  of  the  generalized  fatigue 
crack  growth  rate  law:  da/dN  =  CoAKn.  From  a  knowledge  of  these 
parameters,  as  well  as  the  critical  defect  size,  it  is  possible  to 
compute  the  number  of  elapsed  cycles  required  for  the  existing  flaw 
to  grow  to  failure.  However,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  experimental 
portion  of  this  investigation  and  in  the  first  example  problem,  the 
fatigue  crack  growth  rate  cf  the  1144  steel  does  not  follow  the  generalized 
growth  rate  law  at  AK  levels  below  37  ksi  i/±n.  At  AK  levels  below 
37  ksi  /bn.  the  rate  of  crack  growth  appears  to  be  constant.  Therefore, 
we  must  determine  the  AK  level  associated  with  the  existing  flaw  size 
to  determine  if  the  growth  rate  law  is  applicable  over  the  range  of 
AK  levels  to  failure.  This  can  be  done  by  solving  the  stress  intensity 
expression  for  K^  when  "a"  equals  the  existing  flaw  size  (0.400  in.). 

The  corresponding  AK  level  is  37  ksi  /In.  and  we  can  proceed  to  compute 
the  remaining  cyclic  life  based  on  the  generalized  crack  growth  rate 
law. 


A  convenient  cyclic  life  expression  based  on  fracture  mechanics 

(9) 

concepts  has  been  developed  by  Wilson  and  will  be  used  for  this 
problem.  The  general  form  of  the  equation  is  presented  below. 


N  = 


(n-2) C 


M11^2  Aa 


n 


a. 

l 


n-2 

2 


n-2 
*cr  2  . 


for  n  /  2 


N  = 


C  MAa' 
o 


Ln 


cr 


a . 
i 


for  n  =  2 
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where 


N  =  number  of  cycles  to  grow  to  critical  flaw  size 

a.  =  initial  crack  size,  in. 

1 

n  =  slope  of  log  da/dN  vs  log  AK  curve 
=  empirical  intercept  constant 

a  =  critical  flaw  size,  in. 

cr 

A a  =  applied  cyclic  load  range,  ksi 

M  =  component  geometry  and  flaw  shape  parameter 

The  above  expression  is  applicable  to  those  loading  situations 
where  the  relationship  between  applied  load,  flaw  size  and  stress 
intensity  factor  has  the  form  of  K^.  =  a  v'Sa.  In  addition,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  cyclic  stress  range  (Aa)  remain  constant  throughout  the 
component  life  and  that  the  mean  stress  does  not  influence  the  results. 

The  first  step  in  the  use  of  the  cyclic  life  expression  is 

to  establish  the  component  geometry  and  flaw  shape  parameter  M.  For 

the  problem  under  consideration  (an  elliptical  surface  flaw  subjected 

to  tension  stresses  normal  to  the  major  plane  of  the  crack)  ,  K^.2  = 

1.21  ira2(a/Q)  where  Q  =  1.03.  Converting  the  equation  to  the  generalized 

form  of  K  =  a  vfaa  and  solving  for  M  yields  M  =  3.8.  We  now  have  all 

the  necessary  parameters  to  solve  the  cyclic  life  expression.  Substituting 

the  appropriate  values  into  the  life  expression  (Ao  =  30,000  psi,  n  =  5, 

-29 

C  =3. lx  10  ,  M  =  3.8,  a.  =  0.400  in., a  =  1.10  in.)  and  solving 

for  N  yields  99,600  cycles.  Therefore,  99,600  cycles  are  required 
for  a  0.400  inch  deep  crack  to  grow  to  1.100  inch  deep  at  the  prescribed 
loading  conditions.  From  this  information  it  is  now  possible  to  conclude 
that  the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  pressure  vessel  is  99,600  cycles 
and  appropriate  steps  can  be  taken  to  remove  the  vessel  from  service 
prior  to  approaching  unsafe  operation. 

7.12.3  DISCUSSION  OF  EXAMPLE  PROBLEMS 

The  two  example  problems  presented  here  do  not  demonstrate 
all  of  the  considerations  that  can  be  and  are  employed  in  the  fracture 
mechanics  approach  to  design.  Specifically,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
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evaluate  the  case  of  a  component  operating  in  a  hostile  environment 
where  stress  corrosion  crack  growth  may  occur  and  no  consideration 
was  given  to  possible  proof  testing  situations  commonly  encountered 
in  pressure  vessel  fabrication.  However,  the  basic  aspects  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  critical  flaw  size  and  useful  life  data  have  been  demonstrated 
and  these  techniques  need  only  be  modified  slightly  to  incorporate 
other  variables  into  the  design  considerations. 

One  additional  consideration  obviously  lacking  in  the  example 
problems  is  the  possible  variation  in  material  throughout  the  structure. 
Particularly,  the  variation  in  properties  due  to  welding.  If  a  structure 
contains  a  weld,  adequate  K  and  crack  growth  rate  data  for  both 
the  weld  metal  and  heat  affected  zone  must  be  available  to  adequately 
evaluate  the  structure.  Again,  the  same  design  concepts  demonstrated 
in  the  example  problems  apply. 
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